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Brattleboro gets 
community 
safety study's 
final report 


Review Committee shares 
findings and stories of harm, 
then offers recommendations 


By Olga Peters 


The Commons 


BRATTLEBORO— 
Facilitators of the Community 
Safety Review Committee and its 
members have released their rec- 
ommendations to improve safety 
in town, especially for historically 
marginalized communities that, 
according to the report, are dis- 
proportionately and negatively 
affected by policing, state, and 
mental health systems. 

Committee member Lana 
Dever told the Selectboard that 
the work that went into the re- 
port “fills me with sadness and 
hope at the same time.” 

Still, Dever added, the town 
could have saved time and money 
if it had just listened. 

“Marginalized people are sick 
and tired of talking about these 
things,” said Dever, who is mul- 
tiracial and identifies as African 
American. “Your body might feel 
defensive; my body is on fire.” 

Some of the recommenda- 
tions outlined in the 224-page 
report include disbanding the 
Citizen Police Communications 
Committee (CPCC) and investing 
in restorative justice practices at 
all levels, especially at the neigh- 
borhood level. 

“Police as the only response 
to safety is an idea we created,” 
facilitator Emily Megas-Russell 
told the board. 

The review was the culmina- 
tion of grassroots efforts that be- 
gan last summer after the death 


of George Floyd at the hands of 
police in Minneapolis. 

The review’s goal is to address 
issues of systemic racism and bias 
in municipal systems, specifically 
the police department. 

Selectboard members hired fa- 
cilitators Megas-Russell and Shea 
Witzberger after a series of board 
meetings and community events. 
These started over the summer 
when community members ad- 
vocated for a reconsideration of 
the police budget, with many 
who spoke seeking a decrease in 
funding or abolishing the police 
altogether. 

The board chose Megas- 
Russell and Witzberger to spear- 
head the project in September. 
Throughout the fall, the fa- 
cilitators and members of the 
Community Safety Review 
Committee met weekly. The 
consultants submitted the report 
on Dec. 31. 

The facilitators and Selectboard 
have discussed the report over two 
recent board meetings. 


Authentic change 
and conversion 
According to Megas-Russell 
and Witzberger, the review pro- 
cess focused on “listening to com- 
munity experiences of safety, 
danger, and harm in Brattleboro 
and reviewing the current com- 
munity safety response systems. ” 
Throughout the report, the 
facilitators shared the experi- 
ences of community members 
@ SEE SAFETY, A3 
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RESCUE INC. /SPECIAL TO THE COMMONS 
Rescue Inc. Chief Drew Hazelton was one of the first in the area to get the COVID-19 vaccine in December. 


Health Department says that the 49,000 Vermonters 
older than 75 should expect to see COVID-19 vaccines 


by the end of fanuary or the beginning of February 


By Randolph T. Holhut 


The Commons 


RATTLEBORO— 
Vermont officials are 
hopeful that more of the 

state’s population will 

be getting vaccinated against 
COVID-19 in the coming weeks. 
According to the Vermont 
Department of Health’s data 
dashboard at healthvermont. 
gov/covid-19/vaccine/covid- 
19-vaccine-dashboard, about 
26,600 Vermonters had received 


either the Pfizer-BioNTech or 
Moderna COVID-19 vaccine as 
of Jan. 12, with 1,430 doses ad- 
ministered in Windham County 
as of Jan. 7. 

In a Jan. 8 news briefing in 
Montpelier, Agency of Human 
Services Secretary Mike Smith 
said Vermont is the second fast- 
est state in the nation for vacci- 
nating its residents and fourth 
best in the number of doses 
administered per 100 residents. 

“But we need to accelerate 
the pace,” he said. 


Gov. Phil Scott said in his in- 
augural address on Jan. 7 that 
he expected that at the current 
rate of vaccination, 120,000 
Vermonters could be immunized 
by the end of this winter. 

“Tt’s our hope that sometime 
this summer — possibly earlier 
— we’ll reach the point where 
life will begin to feel normal 
again,” Scott said. “But a lot 
depends on how many doses 
of vaccine the federal govern- 
ment makes available and how 
many Vermonters choose to get 


vaccinated.” 

Smith said that the state is 
closing in on finishing immuni- 
zations in the first group to get 
the vaccine — health workers, 


first responders, and residents of 


of 65. 


long-term-care facilities. 

He said that vaccinating se- 
nior citizens, particularly those 
in long-term care, remains a 
priority. Of the 156 deaths due 
to COVID-19 in Vermont as of 
Jan. 8, 146 were over the age 
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White terrorism from inside our borders 


On antifa, the far-right, and last week’s deadly insurrection in Washington, D.C. 


Brattleboro 
HEN AN EMAIL 
signed by 
Northeast Antifa 
arrived at The 
Commons a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, I 





movement in last week’s news- 
paper, and then seeing that re- 
porting play out hours later in 
the short-lived occupation of 
the Capitol by white suprem- 
acists and loyalists 
to President Donald 


agreed to look into Trump on Jan. 6. 
it. I knew everyone For a lot of people in 
else would be going the United States, the 
on break for a week, events in Washington, 
and it was not clear D.C. came as a shock. 
in any case if there There is no deny- 
was a real story there ing the violence and 
ornot.Itseemedin- yorFROQOK _ the ugliness of a pres- 
teresting and some- a= ident calling on his 
thing to follow up. Wee ean MAGA tribe to storm 
I didn’t realize Boa the Capitol. And peo- 
that I would spend Coe ple died. The sense of 
the next two weeks threat that people of 
thinking about this color already feel in the 


story — first, by reporting the 
piece about the regional antifa 
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VERMONT INDEPENDENT MEDIA 
Become a member and receive The Commons in the mail. 
Your membership supports our journalism and lets us make 
this newspaper available for all, in print and online. 
Join today at http://donate.commonsnews.org. 


PO. Box 1212, Brattleboro, VT 05302 
CHANGE SERVICE REQUESTED 


United States was magnified, 
tenfold or more. 

I have been working on this 
story with a younger colleague, 
Lucas Sillars, who had a Key in- 
terview with Kurt Braddock, 

a professor at American 
University who consults with 
international and national secu- 
rity agencies. 


SILVER & GOLD 
INVESTOR 
Mercury dimes-$1.70 ea 
(50 coin min) 
Walking Lib. 1/2 $’s- 
$8.25 ea (20 coin min) 
Member ANA, NGC 
VT state director for NENA 
Call Jim (802) 380-2319 


The Marina 


Seating 
Inside & Outside 


Full menu at 
VermontMarina.com 
available for takeout! 


802-451-0392 


CHELSEA ROYAL DINER 
See you in the 
SPRING! 
Exciting new 
changes to come & 
a big THANK YOU to 
all our customers! 


BOOT 
SALE 


THE SHOE TREE 
Main St. Brattleboro 


In an interview for last 
week’s newspaper, Braddock 
had told Sillars that Jan. 6 might 
be violent. 

“Based on what we see in the 
Capitol, looks like I gave you 
the appropriate quote yesterday 
about something happening. 

If you have any people in D.C. 
(or if you go to D.C.), tell them 
to stay low and be careful,” he 
wrote Sillars. “It’s going to get 
Uu gly. 99 

As the events unfolded, he 
emailed us. 

“Usually, I really enjoy be- 
ing right,” Braddock said, “but 
I don’t like being right within 
24 hours when it has to do with 
something like this.” 


SUMMONED BY ‘Trump ina 
speech outside the White 
House, a MAGA mob marched 
to the Capitol building and des- 
ecrated a sacred space — sa- 
cred, at least, in the way that 
America’s democracy (small 
“d”) and our republican (small 
“r”) form of governance are sa- 
cred to most Americans. 
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Brattleboro, VT 
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social media skills 
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Livestream footage showed 
the unprecedented scene in the 
Capitol of pro-Trump march- 
ers, some of them from right- 
wing extremist gangs, breaking 
through the barricades and en- 
tering the people’s house. 

We all saw the violence. Five 
people died, including a former 
Air Force pilot turned QAnon 
adherent shot in the neck by a 
law enforcement officer and a 
Capitol Police officer who was 
beaten by a protestor wield- 
ing a fire extinguisher. The full 
extent of the carnage is still 
unclear. 

What is clear: the greatest 
threat to our democracy is white 
terrorism from inside our bor- 
ders. To find any historical par- 
allel with what happened, one 
has to go back to British troops 
setting fire to the Capitol during 
the War of 1812. 

Since the election, this in- 
surrection has been unfolding 
on social media in plain sight. 
But no advance notice less- 
ens the dread of seeing a mob 


MSEECAPITOL, a2 floor.” 


GalleryInTheWoods.com 


NEW 
ONLINE STORE 
Shop prints, jewelry, 
craft & folk art 


Whatis 


BAHA‘I 
Bahai.org 


ales Associates 
Apply in store. 


Home Repair 
Program Coordinator 
for SEVCA 
5 yrs. construction- 
related exp. required 


Practical 
Spirituality 
and real life. 


A virtual Christian 
Science talk 
at csbrattleboro.org 
Jan. 19 at 7:30 pm 


for getting your 
acne skin 
totally clear. 


Send letter of interest 
and/or resume ASAP to 
lbrooks@sevca.org. 


Brattleboro, VT 
267-738-5078 


“On the morning of Jan. 6, one of my antifa sources 
sent me a photograph of a banner, signed by Northeast 
Antifa, that had been put up the night before out 
windows from the Hooker-Dunham Building’s top 


Medical Group 
is accepting new 
patients. 
Make an appointment 
with a new primary 
care clinician: 
802-251-8777 


FOR SALE 
BY OWNER 


MEETINGHOUSE LANE 
2.45 Acre Lot 
— $95,000 
800.627.2484 
rjandco@yahoo.com 
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Recognizing that a vigorous ex- 
change of ideas and information 
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Vermont Independent Media: 
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journalism, 
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VOICES 
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material in Voices, our editorial and com- 
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for thought from all points on the polit- 
ical spectrum. 

We especially invite responses to ma- 
terial that appears in the paper. 

We do not publish unsigned or anon- 
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withhold names for other pieces. When 
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in other publications. 
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commonsnews.org. 

Editorials represent the collective 
voice of The Commons and are written by 
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Independent Media Board of Directors. 

The views expressed in our Voices 
section are those of individual con- 
tributors. Bylined commentaries by 
members of the Vermont Independent 
Media board of directors represent 
their individual opinions; as an orga- 
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Vermont Independent Media is legally 
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@ Capitol 


egged on by the president of 
the United States, shattering 
glass and breaking the doors in 
their wake. 

One of the mob paraded a 
confederate flag through a space 
that included a bust of Charles 
Sumner, an abolitionist senator 
from Massachusetts who was 
beaten nearly to death in 1856 
by Preston Brooks, a pro-slav- 
ery representative from South 
Carolina. 

For a few hours, it seemed 
that the Confederacy had won 
the Civil War — or that some- 
thing was so unmoored in 
American democracy that it 
might as well have. 


How DID THIS happen? 

The clear failure of law en- 
forcement goes beyond the 
question of poor tactical plan- 
ning. News accounts are still 
unfolding, but some sense of 
conspiracy seemed involved be- 
hind the inaction. On Monday, 
The Washington Post reported 
that the chief of security in the 
Capitol had to wait an hour be- 
fore he got permission to call in 
the National Guard. 

It has been widely reported 
that right-wing extremists have 
infiltrated police departments 
around the country, includ- 
ing New York, Chicago, and 
Minneapolis. The nation’s mili- 
tary also wrestles with the prob- 
lem of white supremacists in 
its ranks. In last week’s issue of 
The Commons, we wrote about 
one such man who had clearly 
developed neo-Nazi views by 
the time he joined the military. 

On Sunday, The New York 
Times reported that police de- 
partments around the na- 
tion — in Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington state, and New 
Hampshire — had either sus- 
pended public safety officers or 
placed them in disciplinary pro- 
cesses for attending the riot in 
D.C. 

The recurring question of 
which side law enforcement 1s 
on in the current national crisis 
is tied inextricably to the Black 
Lives Matter movement and the 
deep and complex history of 
race in the U.S. 

One local Black American 
scholar posed this question 
to me: “What do you think it 
would have been like if those 
were Black people trying to get 
into the Capitol?” 


WEIAI WAYNE XU, a communica- 
tions professor at the University 
of Massachusetts who does 
data-based research into far 
right and far left communities, 
told The Commons that social 
media creates an environment 
rich for recruitment of right- 
wing extremists. 

Xu said that a common 
theme of anti-institutionalism, 
a sort of the-enemy-of-my-en- 
emy-is-my-friend dynamic, lets 
evangelical Christians consort 
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comfortably with rabid neo-Na- 
zis. Groups like supporters of 
QAnon or the Proud Boys draw 
adherents in through hashtags 
on posts and the rabbit holes of 
the internet. 

The spread of lies through 
social media 1s so profound that 
Americans now are divided — 
not simply by matters of pol- 
icy, but by basic disagreements 
about what is factually, prov- 
ably, objectively true. 

Even after the storming 
of the Capitol, a majority of 
Republicans in the House still 
voted to contest a presidential 
election that had clearly been 
decided — and about which 
more than 60 baseless lawsuits 
from the Trump campaign were 
filed and lost. The very premise 
that this election was stolen — 
the common bond that united 
the throngs of supporters — is 
a lie. 

Supporters of QAnon lure in 
people through a focus against 
pedophilia that any reasonable 
person would find noble — who 
would not take a stand against 
pedophilia? But, Xu explained, 
adherents lead followers into 
wild conspiracy theories that 
Democrats are behind a massive 
child-trafficking ring. 

The role of social media is 
also an essential component, 
serving as a venue to seed disin- 
formation and perpetuate prov- 
able untruths. 

Perhaps the most striking 
events of the past week were 
that the president was shut out 
of Twitter after enabling the 
riot and subsequently post- 
ing content that only fueled the 
violence. And, after Apple and 
Google removed from their re- 
spective digital marketplaces 
mobile apps for Parler, an al- 
ternative platform where much 
far-right disinformation 1s 
posted without consequence, 
Amazon dropped the entire ser- 
vice from its hosting. 

Both Xu and Braddock 
talked about how the Proud 
Boys organize around concepts 
of whiteness and masculinity. 

Recruits to this far-right 
group — the ones Trump told 
to “stand back and stand by” 
during his October debate with 
Biden — are also drawn in by 
the fetish with guns and gun 
rights. 

Xu observed that as Trump 
leaves office, the extreme right 
is letting go of its “blue lives 
matter” ideology as it starts to 
see law enforcement as an en- 
emy — a change made all too 
clearly last week. 

The point was echoed by 
“Garfield,” a person who gath- 
ers, aggregates and publicizes 
intelligence on Twitter for the 
antifa movement. 

Garfield, whom I inter- 
viewed for last week’s antifa 
stories, pointed to a street battle 
in Salem, Ore. last month as a 
turning point. 
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An insurgent carries the Confederate flag through the U.S. Capitol. 


According to an Associated 
Press report, on Dec. 21, 
“Police declared an unlawful 
assembly at Oregon’s Capitol 
building [...] as protesters gath- 
ered and some attempted to 
force their way in during the 
third special legislative session 
of the year.” 


SINCE THE RIOT, some right- 
wing voices on outlets like 
Newsmax, OAN, and Fox News 
have claimed that the violence 
was fomented by antifa agent 
provocateurs Who infiltrated the 
MAGA demonstration. 

Multiple credible news 
sources, from Reuters to The 
Associated Press to Politifact, 
have debunked this talking 
point, which began spreading 
after participants in the riot be- 
gan seeing public backlash for 
their behavior. 

Two sources within the antifa 
movement, one with Northeast 
Antifa (NEA) and one who op- 
erates independently at a na- 
tional level, said that this was 
not true. The NEA source, 
whom I know as “P,,” said that 
antifa were present at the riot in 
order to gather information but 
played no role in the violence, a 
point that Garfield echoed. 

Although antifa may have had 
some individuals monitoring 
the scene, Garfield said, no way 
would it have been involved in 
the actual violence. The group 
uses infiltration as a means to 
discover individuals within the 
extreme right but not to insti- 
gate violence, they said. 

Antifa is organizing in 
Brattleboro now — that was 
how my work on this story be- 
gan. A local source who calls 
himself “Luke” said that more 
than 10 people are affiliates in 
NEA’s Brattleboro cell now. 

The question of what antifa 
stands for and what it means 
that it 1s present in the local 
community is important. 

The sense that my antifa 
sources give me is that they are 
deeply concerned about the 
last days of the Trump presi- 
dency and what might hap- 
pen on Inauguration Day on 
Jan. 20. Their organization in 
Vermont is focused on devel- 
oping community self-defense 
mechanisms should these be- 
come necessary, but more so on 
building out an organizational 
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network that can be called on if 
events require. 

The demonization of antifa 
has been a handy tool for the 
extreme right, and the group 
feels under pressure in the 
Boston area. In a conversation 
with P. after Jan. 6, he spoke of 
the fear of a SWAT team burst- 
ing into his place. He was using 
a voice scrambler, and we were 
talking on an encrypted mes- 
sage board. 

I asked P. whether he thought 
that maybe, after Trump fi- 
nally leaves office on Jan. 20 
and the Biden administration 
takes charge, perhaps the sense 
of threat would diminish. He 
was not sure, but of course he 
would like that outcome. It is 
really too early to tell. 

On the morning of Jan. 6, 
one of my antifa sources sent 
me a photograph of a ban- 
ner, signed by NEA, that had 
been put up the night before 
out windows from the Hooker- 
Dunham Building’s top floor. 
“BRATTLEBORO STANDS WITH 
D.C. & BOSTON ANTIFASCIST COUN- 
TERPROTESTORS,” it read. “BYE 
TRUMP HELLO BIDEN. STILL NOT 
OUR PRESIDENT!” 

Antifa is genuinely a decen- 
tralized movement, not an orga- 
nization — all evidence points 
to that. It is impossible to define 
any ideology other than that it is 
anti-fascist and opposes white- 
nationalist and white-suprema- 
cist groups when they appear. 

NEA itself is well-organized 
and the ideology is not de- 
fined beyond saying the group 
is, aS described on its Twitter 
account, “a New England 
anti-fascist & anti-capitalist 
community defense network re- 
sisting fascism, oppression, and 
exploitation.” 

After many hours of con- 
versation with NEA sources, 

I believe that faction of the 
movement has Marxism in its 
roots, based deeply in a sense of 
how vastly unequal American 
society has become. 

Organizing at a commu- 
nity level is textbook strat- 
egy for any group that wants to 
change society, from environ- 
mental movements to the Black 
Panthers, a movement that an- 
tifa emulates in many ways, 
though it is nearly entirely white 
in its make-up, as Garfield 
acknowledged. 

A close friend lives in the 
neighborhood where both 
George Floyd and Dolal B. Idd 
— two Black men — have been 
killed by police. Part of a sys- 
tem of community-based pub- 
lic safety patrols, my friend said 
of antifa that “they are just so 
valiant,” praising the courage 
with which white members seek 
to provide self-defense protec- 
tion for non-violent protestors. 

She also said that she is al- 
ways worried that violence 
might escalate when antifa is on 
the scene — not necessarily on 
their instigation, but because 
of the right-wing extremist and 
police violence that their pres- 
ence may provoke. 

“Tt can seem like something 
of the ‘white savior’ complex,” 
said a local source, a person of 
color who studies American 
racism. “But maybe we need 
that right now.” 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to know what 
the next weeks and months 

will bring, but as a reporter 

it seemed good for people to 

see the Confederate flag pa- 
raded before the bust of Charles 
Sumner, to see the actual defile- 
ment of a sacred space by white 
terrorists. 

It is important to see the en- 
emy for what it is, and white 
terrorism is the greatest threat 
to the nation right now — un- 
leashed by a man who will be 
president for a few more days. 

I am not alone in believing 


that every person who broke 
into the Capitol should be ar- 
rested and imprisoned. Sedition 
should not stand in the United 
States. It cheers me up a bit to 
know that antifa intel folks and 
other left-wing researchers are 
working to identify who was in 
the mob and that the FBI will 
get that information. 

A few final thoughts: 

¢ The sense of threat that I 
feel is real, and it is shared by 
so many of my friends who 
have black or brown skin. Last 
Wednesday in Los Angeles, a 
Black woman was assaulted by 
a large group of pro-Trump 
protestors. 

According to a story in 
Buzzfeed, she was pepper- 
sprayed while pinned in the 
arms of a white man trying to 
help her escape the crowd by 
carrying her to safety. She said 
that she felt lucky to be alive. 

In a time when law enforce- 
ment has proven to be at best 
unreliable and at worst acting 
in concert with racist white ter- 
rorist movements, no one can 
minimize the sense of threat 
we feel. 

¢ The question of what it 
means to be a “white ally”’ is 
not simply about putting a sign 
up on the front lawn. It is about 
one’s willingness to put one’s 
own body on the line to protect 
people who are under attack in 
this nation. 

¢ I also want to say that truth 
matters. It is time to end false 
equivalence and to stop let- 
ting propaganda machines on 
the right masquerade as news 
sources. 

Trump is shut down on 
Twitter. Good. About time. 

Cumulus Media, which owns 
many right-wing talk radio sta- 
tions, told their hosts to cool 
their rhetoric about election 
fraud or be fired. Good. About 
time. 

¢ I was so inspired by the re- 
porters who brought me the 
news of the riot, most of them 
women. 

Martha Raddatz on ABC has 
reported from Baghdad and 
Kabul and said this all felt new 
and different — frightening in a 
different way. 

Lisa Desjardins covered 
the riot for PBS and did he- 
roic work. When Congress was 
evacuated to safe spaces in the 
basement of the Capitol she was 
asked to stay safe and she said, 
“T’m safe, Iam surrounded by 
congressmen.” She brought an 
amazing firsthand look at his- 
tory in a way that should re- 
mind everyone of how much 
journalism matters. 


I’M TIRED, to be honest, after 
two weeks on this story. Just 
fucking tired. 

I know I will weep my heart 
out, but I still do believe that 
the arc of history bends toward 
justice. 

I know that what happened 
last week will be written into 
US. history. 

It was a good day for our 
nation. 

A 33-year-old Jewish man 
and the pastor in Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s church 
were elected as senators from 
Georgia, a bastion of the old 
South, and the chance of grid- 
lock in Congress has been less- 
ened, even though it is 50-50 
and there will have to be move- 
ment from the center, not the 
right or left. 

And we got to see the ex- 
treme right for what it is: the 
QAnon Kool-Aid drinkers, 
the Proud Boys, the Patriot 
Front, the National Socialist 
Movement, the III-percenters, 
and all their ilk. There were out 
there. 

And we were watching them. 

And we can more clearly see 
the hard work ahead of us. 
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who identify as people of color 
or LGBTQIA+, or who deal with 
mental health issues. 

In a separate interview, 
Witzberger said the review pro- 
cess has taught her more about 
building trust, especially on a 
community-wide level. 

“Tm hearing that what trust- 
building looks like is acknowl- 
edgement of harm and real 
concrete steps to prevent or 
stop harm and to heal harm,” 
Witzberger said. “I guess I’ve 
been surprised that many people 
have so little trust in certain spe- 
cific aspects of the way our cul- 
ture is organized.” 

Witzberger said that through- 
out the review process, she and 
Megas-Russell tried to mitigate 
additional harm to participants 
who shared painful experiences. 

For the facilitators, however, 
their efforts didn’t stop with col- 
lecting experiences. They also 
wanted — and still want — to 
ensure that the participants’ sto- 
ries don’t sit on a shelf: They hope 
that the sharing leads to concrete 
steps that, in turn, lead to change. 

“We have a responsibility to 
meet people’s need for change 
and conversation in an authen- 
tic way that is real and true, and 
uncomfortable and challenging,” 
Witzberger said. 

“T’m ready for that,” she con- 
tinued. “I want to show up to 
that, because what being account- 
able means to me in this process 1s 
showing people who have shared 
with us that we are invested in 
making change that supports ev- 
eryone to feel more safety.” 


Moving forward 
despite tensions 

The report’s key findings and 
recommendations were organized 
into four categories: Acknowledge 
and reckon with harm caused; 
increase accountability; meet 
people’s basic needs and build 
up alternatives to policing and 
police-like safety responses; and 
reduce police presence and the 
role of policing. 

The facilitators provided 24 
pages of key findings with cor- 
responding recommendations 
and timelines. 

For example, under the “ac- 
knowledge and reckon” category, 
the facilitators found that racial 
bias and profiling “are active” 
and currently present problems 
in the community, and that “po- 
lice participation and other invol- 
untary interventions in mental, 
emotional, and spiritual health 
crisis response are ineffective and 
often harmful for many commu- 
nity members.” 

They found that responses by 
the state Department of Children 
and Families (DCF) to at-risk 
youth “often cause intergenera- 
tional trauma and do not address 
the roots of unsafety for children” 
and that “some community mem- 
bers expect more of the police 
than is safe for others.” 

Witzberger and Megas-Russell 
recommended responses for the 
next fiscal year: 

“Seriously, thoughtfully, 1m- 
mediately, and longingly consider 
the community experiences, data, 
findings, and recommendations 
articulated in the report. 

“Publicly acknowledge and ac- 
cept the experiences of racism, 
discrimination, intimidation, fear, 
terror, and harm detailed in this 
report, in our public forums, and 
in our community. 

“Publicly commit as a town, 
including the Selectboard, to ac- 
knowledge and address systemic 
racism/Wwhite supremacy, able- 
ism and sanism, homophobic 
and transphobic discrimination, 
and classism in an ongoing way. 

“Operationalize this commit- 
ment in budgets, time commit- 
ments, and work tasks as part of 
the town’s ongoing regular prac- 
tices to avoid a return to ‘busi- 
ness as usual,’ which is hurting 
people.” 

Megas-Russell noted that her 
analysis of the police department 
showed that in 2019, 17 percent 
of times that force was used, it 
was against a subject who was 
Black. In 2020, that percentage 
was 13 percent. 

According to the U.S, Census 
data for the area, “these per- 
centages are significantly higher 
than the percentage of African 
Americans, and all people of 
color, living in Brattleboro. Harm 
and trauma are occurring in 
these situations,” she told the 
Selectboard. 

Megas-Russell and Witzberger 
also reported that Black people, 
Indigenous people, and people of 
color (BIPOC) want less policing 
in their communities and more 
investment in meeting people’s 
needs. The consultants said that 
this community wants BIPOC- 
led efforts and, in general, less 
money to go toward policing “and 
the prison-industrial complex.” 

The facilitators wrote that 
they anticipate that the commu- 
nity will receive the report with 
a combination of “tensions and 
readiness.” 

“Tt is important to acknowl- 
edge that the key findings are just 
that, what we found when asking 
the question: What does safety, 


danger, and harm look and feel 
like in our community? These ex- 
periences are unarguable as they 
are reflections of many people’s 
lived experience,” they wrote. 
“We encourage the commu- 
nity and its leaders to consider 
all of the content in this report, 
and take actions in the places of 
readiness while challenging our- 
selves to grow and transform in all 
areas towards the vision of a safe 
community for all,” they added. 


Shared experiences 

Megas-Russell and Witzberger 
shared that many participants 
worried about their safety or po- 
tential retaliation if they shared 
their experiences publicly. The 
participants included individu- 
als and employees of various or- 
ganizations and state agencies and 
were publicly unidentified. 

During the Jan. 5 Selectboard 
meeting, Witzberger explained 
that the report uses qualitative 
rather than quantitative data. 
While qualitative might not be 
as granular or precise as quanti- 
tative, she said, it allowed more 
people to participate in the pro- 
cess. As such, she pointed out that 
the information is stronger. 

When Megas-Russell and 
Witzberger asked participants 
what the community’s strengths 
were in regard to community 
safety, many spoke highly of sup- 
port from organizations such as 
The Root Social Justice Center 
and Out in the Open. People also 
spoke of supportive connections 
such as family, friends, local ac- 
tivities, and mutual aid networks. 

But for many of the partici- 
pants who identify as Black, find- 
ing positive community actions 
was difficult. 

In response to a question about 
what in Brattleboro is working to 
support their safety, well being, 
and thriving, one Black commu- 
nity member said, “I would say 
not much.” 

When asked about threats to 
community safety, the top re- 
sponses from participants of 
all identities were systemic rac- 
ism and white supremacy, police 
and policing, and opiates and 
addictions. 

One Black community mem- 
ber said, “[I] can’t speak my 
mind here and say what needs to 
be said. They focus on censoring 
you instead of actually listening 
to the harm they are causing you. 
Stop blaming black people for ev- 
erything. Actually do something 
for us for once.” 

An LGBTQIA+ community 
member said, “If police are 
an option for safety for an in- 
stitution, I cannot utilize that 
institution.” 


Mental health 
issues 

Regarding their experiences 
with the mental health system, 
community members described 
the system with such words as 
“torture,” “unsafe,” “inade- 
quate,” or “ineffective.” 

One person said, “Our experi- 
ences often happen behind closed 
doors. We aren’t even allowed to 
have our phones to record it. So 
it’s hard for people to see what 
happens to us.” 

Another person who identi- 
fied as neurodivergent, psychi- 
atrically-labeled, or mad said, 
“Our needs for safety are not 
being discussed — instead, it’s 
about how the community needs 
safety from us. I’m in distress so 
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I must be posing a threat. Fear is 
often prejudice. The changes that 
need to happen are really big and 
cultural.” 

Community members who 
had interacted with the state 
Department of Children and 
Families as children, foster par- 
ents, and parents who had expe- 
rienced an intervention by DCF 
staff also shared their experiences. 
Though a small number, respon- 
dents still shared experiences of 
trauma, dishonesty, racism, clas- 
sism, and a lack of accountability. 

One respondent said, “Social 
services need more training about 
racism and diversity. Children 
should not be punished for their 
parents’ poverty. Indigenous peo- 
ple should not be removed and 
put in white households. The 
solution isn’t to remove people 
from their own poor community, 
but to give that community more 
resources. ” 

Another participant said, 
“They took my child hours after 
they were born and no one would 
tell me why. There was no warn- 
ing, no support. The only reason 
I was given was prior DCF in- 
volvement when I was a youth. So 
they did this to me by putting me 
in foster care, and now they do it 
again by putting my kid in foster 
care, just like they did to me?” 

Community members also 
shared what safety meant to them 
and suggested ways to create a 
stronger, healthier community 
that served everyone. 

A community member who 
identified as a non-Black speci- 
fied person of color said, “Safety 
means that the entire community 
ensures people’s physical, men- 
tal, and emotional needs are met 
and supported. That people of all 
identities and backgrounds can 
exist in the same space without 
fear of being targeted, harassed, 
assaulted, or killed by anyone else 
in the community. Safety means 
personal autonomy and collec- 
tive care.” 

Respondents also offered sug- 
gestions, among them the need 
for enacting new ordinances, 
adding more crosswalks; creat- 
ing a “freak out/drop in space” 
that is open around the clock, 
and recruiting advocates to help 
people interact with systems such 
as mental health, police, or DCE 


Daring to imagine 

In a separate interview, 
Witzberger said that she has felt 
inspired by some thought lead- 
ers’ discussions about being 
imaginative. 

Often imagination is consid- 
ered “whimsical or frivolous,” 
Witzberger said. But when mov- 
ing toward a new horizon, imagi- 
nation is “vital and pragmatic.” 

“The haphazard decisions, 
and intentional harm — it’s very 
intentional, yes — of our an- 
cestors will continue on as the 
default unless we do some very 
pragmatic imagining about what 
else 1s possible,” Witzberger said. 
“And we have heard a lot of prag- 
matic imagining from the com- 
munity, which I have been very 
inspired by.” 

At the Jan. 5 Selectboard meet- 
ing, Chair Tim Wessel made a 
brief suggestion to the board 
about dividing the recommen- 
dations into three categories and 
taking action on them. 

The board would try to com- 
plete items in the first category 
by the end of January; the next 
group of items, before Annual 


Your local sources for 
home improvement 
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SERVING THE BRATTLEBORO AREA 
WITH RELIABLE PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
RESIDENTIAL * COMMERCIAL 

- BATHROOM & KITCHEN REMODELING 

- COMPLETE HEATING SYSTEMS 

- WATER PUMPS & SYSTEMS 


802-254-4963 


1090 WESTERN AVENUE 
WEST BRATTLEBORO 
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Seal Coating and Crack Filling 
Utility & Road Construction 
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Joel Porter Jr. * dmipavinginc@comcast.net 

103 Frost Place, P.O. Box 1053 

Brattleboro, VT 05302 


Septic Tank Pumping 
e? Portable Toilet Rentals 


802-257-1619 


Vernon, VT e stevessepticoumping.com 


SELF STORAGE 


493 Stebbins Rd. 
Vernon, VT 
802-490-9771 


vernonselfstoragevt.com 
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COVID-19 will affect processes 
for town meetings, elections 


Consent of Candidate forms 
for municipal elections on Town 
Meeting Day, Tuesday, March 
2, are now available from town 
clerks around Windham County. 

Because of a one-year change 
in Vermont state law due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic, petition 
requirements have been waived 
for candidates to have their 
names placed on the ballots for 
this election. 

Instead, a Consent of 
Candidate form (bit.ly/595- 
consent-of-candidate) must be 
filed by 5 p.m. on Monday, 
Jan. 25. Forms can be mailed 
or emailed to your local town 
clerk. 

Petitions for placing articles 
on the Town Meeting warrant 
are still required. Forms may 
be obtained from your town 
clerk’s office. Petitions for war- 
rant articles require the signa- 
tures of registered voters (the 
exact number varies by town) 
and must be submitted to the 
town clerk’s office by Thursday, 
Jan. 14. 

The Vermont League of 
Cities and Towns has produced 
a website that will help an- 
swer any questions at vlct.org/ 
town-meeting-covid-19-faqs. 

Here’s how some of the 
towns in Windham County plan 
on handling Town Meeting Day 
on Tuesday, March 2. 

‘Athens: The Selectboard 
voted to conduct town meeting 
this year by Australian ballot, as 
allowed by Act 162. 

An online informational 
meeting will be held prior to 


Representative Town Meeting 
in March. Items in category three 
would have to wait for the reorga- 
nization of the new Selectboard 
after town elections in March. 
Wessel reminded the public 
that no board can legally bind the 
actions of future boards, mean- 
ing the current board can’t force 
future boards to take specific ac- 
tions regarding the safety review 
process. But it also means that a 








the March 2 vote for community 
discussion of the articles to be 
voted on. Absentee ballots are 
available from the Town Clerk 
prior to Town Meeting Day. 

- Guilford: The 
Selectboard voted on Dec. 14 
to adopt Australian Ballot vot- 
ing for Annual Town Meeting. 

- Marlboro: Town 
Clerk Forrest Holzapfel wrote 
that “after meeting with the 
Selectboard on Dec. 17, and 
considering all scenarios, we 
have decided to mail Town 
Meeting ballots to all active vot- 
ers, as was done by the state for 
the November election. This 
means that all 715 active voters 
will be receiving their ballot in 
the mail with postage paid in 
both directions.” 

Holzapfel wrote that the bal- 
lot “will contain the election of 
town officers as well the choice 
to vote yes or no on all the ar- 
ticles on the Town and School 
warnings. Brace yourselves, 
because the ballot will be many 
pages!” 

By Vermont law, the early/ 
absentee ballots will be sent out 
by Feb. 10. Voting in person will 
also be available on Tuesday, 
March 2 at the Town House in 
Marlboro Center from 9 a.m. 
until 7 p.m. 

- Newfane: According 
to the minutes of the Dec. 21 
meeting of the Selectboard, 
the board voted unanimously to 
move all of 2021 Town Meeting 
business to Australian Ballot. 

The board made the decision 
after considering “the residents’ 





future board can’t forbid another 
board from implementing the 
recommendations. 

Witzberger strongly told the 
board not to “push off respon- 
sibly” onto a new board, some 
of whom might not have gone 
through, or been committed to, 
the months-long safety review 
process. Instead, she recom- 
mended that the current board 
members commit to a direction 


average age that have attended 
past Town Meetings, and the 
number of absentee ballots 
received from the presidential 
election in November.” 

The vote took place “upon 
careful evaluation of the infor- 
mation available, the unprec- 
edented circumstances, and 
recommendations from health 
officers and state officials.” 

Stratton: According 
to minutes from the Dec. 14 
Selectboard meeting, board 
members and Town Clerk 
Kent Young discussed how the 
2021 Town Meeting will be 
conducted. 

The parties “all believed that 
holding the standard floor meet- 
ing, as we had done for the re- 
cent School District meeting, 
should be safe and sufficient.” 

The board said “if the situa- 
tion at that time presents itself 
as unsafe, the town can arrange 
for a postponement to a date 
certain.” 

‘Townshend: At 
its Dec. 22 meeting, the 
Selectboard approved Town 
Meeting by Australian ballot. 

- Westminster: The 
Selectboard is considering de- 
laying Town Meeting until the 
weather is warm enough to hold 
the meeting outdoors. 

‘Whitingham: At 
the Dec. 16 Selectboard meet- 
ing, the board decided unani- 
mously that “the safest way to 
hold town meeting is to put all 
articles on the Warning onto the 
ballot and hold remote informa- 
tional meetings beforehand.” 


for the town to go in. 

“You must commit to direc- 
tion of change or people will be 
pissed,” she said. “Please don’t 
push it off to the next people. 
That would be very dismissive.” 


To view the final report and as- 
sociated documents, visit bit. 
ly/595-safety. 


Stop for a minute and imagine. 
You have no home. 
You are hungry. 


That’s why we are here. 


Groundworks Collaborative provides support to 
families and individuals facing real needs of 




















food and housing. 


The challenges can be complex, 
but your support can be simple. 







We invite you to learn more 




















and donate today. 


802-257-5415 


www.GroundworksVT.org 
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PETS AVAILABLE 
FOR ADOPTION 


for life. 


916 West River Road, 


Brattleboro, VT 


Hi, my name is Simba! I’m a super 
special and social guy who is in need of 
a new home that can help continue my 
training and manners. | spent some time 
at WCHS but became very stressed out 
by the kennel environment so for the past 
: month I’ve been living with a trainer and 
her family! They’ve helped me so much as I've learned 
to be less leash reactive and they taught me all sorts of 
commands. There are even some nice dogs for me to play 
with! | do well with other dogs but can be dominant at times 
so | would probably thrive being the only dog in a home. 
Cats are still a bit too exciting for me so | would prefer a 
home without any. | am still working on my anxiety with the 
help of medication and training but have been improving. 
Since I’m still young | have lots of energy and would likely 
benefit from a fenced in yard and routine exercise. 
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| really enjoy playing and interacting with 
other cats. | should go to a home with an 
experienced cat owner as | do tend to bite 
when over-excited. | would likely do well 
with a feline friend in my home as long as 
| have time to adjust. Dogs might be scary 
so any in my home should be cat-savvy 
and respectful. Because | can be fiesty | 
do need a home with no children. 


802-254-2232 
View pets at: wchs4pets.org 


| Hi there, I’m Pepper 
Jack! I’m a friendly 
guy who was brought 
to WCHS because my 
owner had too many 
cats. Since being at 
WCHS I’ve been friendly 
with people | know and 


Hello new friend, I’m Monterey Jack! I’m a sweet and mellow guy who was brought 
to WCHS as my owner had far too many cats. With all the changes around me I’ve 
been a bit reserved but once | get to know you I’m a lovebug- | even like belly rubs! 
| will need a quiet home that can give me the time and patience to adjust to a new 
environment. | may be able to live with another cat if we get a chance to meet gradual. 
Dogs and kids would be new so everyone should be cat-savvy and respectful. I’d 


‘ == love to be your new best friend, will you be mine? 


This space is graciously sponsored by: 


EeStOP 


Country Pet Supply 


onestopcountrypet.com 





648 Putney Road 


Brattleboro, VT 
802.257.3700 
149 Emerald St 
Keene, NH 
603.352.9200 
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College news 


¢ Kim Amidon, an envi- 
ronmental studies major from 
Vernon, was recently named to 
the President’s List at The State 
University of New York at Potsdam 
for the fall 2020 semester. 

¢ Cassandra Dunn, a theater 
major from Brattleboro, was named 
to the Dean’s List at the University 
of Evansville (Indiana) for the fall 
2020 semester. 





Transitions 


© j- Youth 
® Services an- 
® nounced that 
j Lana Dever has 
# joined the Youth 
Development 
team as the 
» Mmm new Youth 
Homiclesaness Coordinator and 
Brattleboro Case Manager. Youth 
Development programming at 
Youth Services provides wrap ser- 
vices for youth ages 12-23 who are 
experiencing homelessness, hous- 
ing instability, or are at risk for 
displacement from their families 
or homes. Dever, who was her- 
self homeless for a time as a teen, 
has a B.A. in African American 
Studies with a minor in Women, 
Gender, and Sexuality Studies from 
the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst. She co-founded the 
Southern Vermont Chapter of Black 
Lives Matter, served on the board for 
The Root Social Justice Center, and 
was a mentor for Big Brothers Big 
Sisters and joined its board in 2009. 
Additionally, she was a driver for 
Meals on Wheels in Brattleboro, and 
served on the Allocations Committee 
of United Way of Windham County. 
Dever was employed as a dental 
technician and practice manager at 
a local practice from 2003-2009 as 
well as a volunteer dental technician 
at the Brattleboro Walk-in Clinic. 
¢ Neil Goldberg has joined 
Berkley & Veller Greenwood 
Country Realtors of Brattleboro. 
Goldberg is a newly-licensed 
Realtor, was raised in Putney, grad- 
uated from Brattleboro Union 
High School, and after “seeing the 
world” and jobs in the hospital- 
ity industry, earned his degree in 
Applied Economics and Community 
Development at the University of 
Vermont. He then went into the 
Vermont craft spirits industry in 
sales & marketing roles, learning 
how to connect consumers with a 
brand and a product. The agency 
says Goldberg “brings computer 
fluency, strong customer service 
skills and his local knowledge of 
seat oy: to his new job. 
eens ¢ Joshua 
Rosenblum, 
a Grace Cottage 
Emergency 
Department 
Physician 
Assistant (PA), 
: has been elected 
to the ator Board of Directors of 
the Society of Emergency Medicine 
Physician Assistants (SEMPA). 
He holds a Master of Physician 
Assistant Studies from Franklin 
Pierce University and is board- 
certified in Emergency Medicine. 
In addition to working full-time at 
Grace Cottage, he works per diem 
in the Emergency Departments 
at Cheshire Medical Center, 
Brattleboro Memorial Hospital, 
and Mt. Ascutney Hospital. He is 
also a professional Ski Patroller at 
Stratton Mountain and a paramedic 
with Stratton Mountain Rescue, as 
well as a part-time police officer, 
paramedic, and EMS Coordinator 
for Winhall Police and Rescue. 
Previous to these positions, he was 
a PA at Springfield Hospital and 
a paramedic in Ontario, Canada, 
providing emergency medical care 
coverage for the Toronto Raptors, 








Toronto Maple Leafs, and Toronto 
Blue Jays. 





Obituaries 


¢ Hazel J. Anderson, 91, 
of Brattleboro. Died Jan. 1, 2021 
at Pine Heights in Brattleboro, 
after a brief period of declin- 
ing health. A lifelong resident of 
Brattleboro and truly independent 
and self-reliant Vermonter, she was 
born Oct. 6, 1929 to the late Emil 
Henning Anderson and Lilla May 
(Marden) Anderson. She attended 
local schools and graduated from 
Brattleboro High School in 1947. 
She was the last member still resid- 
ing in the West Street neighborhood 
of the original Swedeville families 
who emigrated from Sweden in 
the late 19th century to work in the 
Estey Organ factories. After in1- 
tially working for the Houghton & 
Simonds department store, Hazel 
worked at The Austine School, first 
as a secretary and then as a teacher, 
before matriculating to Lyndon 
Teachers College where she gradu- 
ated with honors in 1962. Following 
graduation, she taught at Hinsdale 
Elementary School for almost 30 
years, retiring in 1992. Hazel had 
many interests, especially in local 
history, and was an active volunteer 
with the Brattleboro, Windham 
County and Vermont historical soci- 
eties. For years, she hosted visitors at 
the Brattleboro Historical Society’s 
Beal House and was also active in the 
BHS/BUHS Alumni Association. 
She marched in many annual alumni 
parades, sometimes as the sole rep- 
resentative of the Class of 1947. She 
served as a town meeting represen- 
tative from 1981 to 2002 and as a 
volunteer poll worker. She main- 
tained her interest in local politics 
until the end of her life, still tuning 
in to Selectboard meetings on BCTV. 
Hazel was an active walker, logging 
many miles around town, an excel- 
lent gardener, and an aficionado of 
1,000-piece puzzles. She also volun- 
teered for several years in the BMH 
coffee shop. Hazel was predeceased 
by her brother, Carl M. Anderson 
of Brattleboro, and 1s survived by 
her sister, Florence M. Robertson 
of Brattleboro, niece Heidi Meyer 
of Brattleboro, nephews Eric 
Anderson and Kurt Anderson of 
Spokane, Wash., David Egan- 
Robertson of Madison, Wis., and 
James Robertson of Glastonbury 
Conn., and their families. She always 
maintained great interest in the ac- 
tivities of her extended family, and 
showed thoughtfulness and gener- 
osity toward them all. MEMORIAL 
INFORMATION: Graveside services 
at Meeting House Hill Cemetery 
will be scheduled for a date some- 
time later in 2021. Donations to the 
Brattleboro Historical Society, 230 
Main St., Room 301, Brattleboro, 
VI 05301. 
re as i « Michael 
Se Sh Hoyt Blake, 

\ 60, formerly of 
' Brattleboro. Died 


rea, 


i pee unexpectedly on 
Ae, Dec. 16, 2020 in 


Florida. He was 
iN i: SF A born in Lebanon, 
N.H., on April 23, 1960. He grew 
up in Brattleboro and graduated 
from Brattleboro Union High School 
in 1978 and attended Castleton 
University in Vermont, where he 
studied computer engineering. In 
March 1986, Michael met Lori, the 
love of his life. Three short months 
later, they married and started a 
love story they knew would be for- 
ever. Michael’s greatest pride came 
from being a husband and father. 
His greatest joys were his wife and 
children. Mike was a loyal, selfless, 
hard-working man who often held 
multiple jobs to provide for his fam- 
ily. He was a skilled carpenter and 
roofer with an incredible work ethic. 
He had a magnetic, larger-than-life 
personality, and knew how to lighten 
up any situation. He would strike up 
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a conversation with anyone around 
him, including strangers. He always 
had a smile on his face that left ev- 
eryone around him with a smile, 
as well. Mike’s fondest memories 
were of building the hunting camp 
in Bradford, Vt., with his dad when 
he was younger, and the countless 
years hunting there. He also loved 
fishing, skiing, playing pool, classic 
rock, horseshoes, and weekly games 
of poker. He loved all sports and was 
a diehard Boston Red Sox, Boston 
Bruins, and Florida State University 
fan. Mike’s spirit will forever be 
with us. He is survived by his wife 
of 34 years, Lauri Ann Blake of Port 
St. Lucie Fla.; his daughter Sarah 
Dawn Mulder and her husband, 
Hiddo Mulder, of Pompano Beach, 
Fla.; sons Kruce Michael Blake and 
his wife Kayla Blake of Concord, 
Mass., and Jacob Michael Blake of 
Port St. Lucie, Fla.; mother Brenda 
H. (Blake) Maskell of Brattleboro; 
brother Mark Blake and his wife 
Kelly of Hockessin, Del., along 
with his sister Megan Maskell of 
Brattleboro and brother Jackson 
Kidder and his wife, Carolyn, of 
Raleigh, N.C. He was recently 
predeceased by his father, Wayne 
Blake, and 1s also survived by his 
father’s wife, Barbara Robinson 
Blake, and stepbrothers Jeffrey and 
Steven Robinson of Brattleboro. 
MEMORIAL INFORMATION: The 
family will hold a celebration of life 
at a later date. Donations to either 
the Make-A-Wish Foundation, or 
to the family’s GoFundMe account 
at ee com/mikeblakefamily. 
Be ¢ Ethel Mae 
| (Rousseau) 
Brosnahan, 
9 3, o f 
Brattleboro. 
<< Died Jan. 3, 2021 
rt f at Brattleboro 
, jeer Memorial 
Hospital from complications re- 
lated to COVID-19. Ethel was born 
on July 1, 1927 in Keene, N.H., to 
Octave and Antoinette Rousseau. 
She was delivered by Dr. John J. 
Brosnahan Sr., her future father-in- 
law. Ethel was the ninth of 10 chil- 
dren and was predeceased by five 
brothers and four sisters. In 1952, 
Ethel married John J. Brosnahan Jr. 
Ethel and John met while golfing at 
the Keene Country Club. John died 
in 1996. For 31 years, Ethel per- 
formed many functions within the 
Vermont Judiciary. She was a part- 
time Deputy Sheriff for 19 years, 
working as a Court Officer in charge 
of jury management at Vermont 
District Court in Brattleboro. In 
November 1986, Ethel was the 
first woman to be elected Assistant 
Judge in Windham County, a po- 
sition she held for 12 years. Ethel 
also served on the Board of Civil 
Authority and was a Justice of the 
Peace for 16 years. She was active 
as a member of the Brattleboro 
and Windham County Democratic 
Committees and served as a Town 
Meeting member for many years. 
Ethel so enjoyed telling stories of 
the trouble she sometimes found 
herself in while growing up with 
five brothers close in age. She is re- 
membered by her daughters as an 
outgoing and sociable person who 
much loved her granddaughters 
and took pride in their accomplish- 
ments. She also loved music, espe- 
cially the singing of Judy Garland, 
Frank Sinatra, Janis Joplin and Willie 
Nelson. If there was music in the air, 
she was moving. For the past nine 
years, Ethel was a resident at Holton 
Home in Brattleboro. Ethel is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Patricia B. 
Watson (Bill) and Bette Laskowski 
(Michael); granddaughters Rebekka 
and Meghan Laskowski and Laura 
Watson, as well as several nieces 
and nephews. MEMORIAL INFOR- 
MATION: A funeral mass and burial 
in St. Michael’s Cemetery will 
be at a later date. Donations to 
Holton Home, 158 Western Ave., 
Brattleboro, VT 05301; Rescue 
Inc., 541 Canal St., Brattleboro, 
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VT 05301; or St. Michael’s Catholic 
Church, 47 Walnut St., Brattleboro, 
VT 05301. To share a memory or 
send condolences, visit atamaniuk. 


com. 


* Devin 
mi Freed -s- 
- Karns, 40, 
of Wilmington. 
mS Died unexpect- 
edly at his home 
4 —_ j in Wilmington on 
Dec. 30, 2020. 
He was the author of The Pawn’s 
Game fantasy trilogy (Openings, 
Gambits, and Sacrifices) under 
the pen name Victor Nox, and the 
founder of The Karns Archive, a 
nonprofit created to catalog and 
preserve artifacts of cultural leg- 
ends and mystical practices. Son 
of the late Bedford Karns and Erin 
Freed, Devin was born in Amherst, 
Mass., on Sept. 19, 1980. He was 
raised in Western Massachusetts 
and attended Drury High School 
in North Adams in the late 1990s 
where he played football and won 
the Rookie of the Year Award for 
wrestling in 1998. He also played 
football for Mohawk Regional High 
School in Buckland and graduated 
from there in 1999. He went on 
to earn an associate’s degree from 
the University of Massachusetts at 
Lowell. He moved to the Deerfield 
Valley in Vermont in 2013 to write 
his fantasy novels and build The 
Karns Archive. He will be remem- 
bered for his imaginative storytell- 
ing, his dedication to preserving 
artifacts of legends and mysticism, 
and for his wry sense of humor. He 
is survived by his mother Erin Freed 
and stepfather William Johnson, 
both of Longmeadow, Mass.; his 
brother Gandy Freed-Karns of 
Easthampton, Mass., his sister 
Caitlin Freed of Northampton, 
Mass., and many extended family 
members, Twitter followers and 
friends. MEMORIAL INFORMATION: 
A private online memorial service 
will take place on Saturday, January 
17 from 10 a.m. to noon. To receive 
an invitation, contact Erin Freed, at 
ebfreed15@gmail.com. To send the 
family personal condolences, visit 
sheafuneralhomes.com. 
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Mary 


81, of Newfane. 
Died at her home 
on Dec. 26, 2020. 
She had recently 
been diagnosed 
with systolic heart 
failure and had long-term pulmo- 
nary disease, which contributed 
to her death. Mary was born in 
St. Louis, Mo., on Feb. 7, 1939, 
and grew up in Dallas, Texas, and 
Manhattan and Topeka, Kansas. 
She attended Washburn University, 
where she graduated with a bache- 
lor’s degree and met the man who 
would be her husband, Jack L. Hill. 
They married in 1960 and had two 
daughters, Molly and Sarah, before 
moving to California. They lived in 
San Francisco and then in Piedmont 
for 15 years. Mary was an accom- 
plished pianist and lover of classical 
music. In her forties, she attended 
Mills College in Oakland, Calif. for 
a master’s degree in Music. She and 
Jack moved to Berkeley in 1987, set- 
tling into a welcoming community 
which they enjoyed for decades. 
They began spending summers 
in Vermont and, in 1993, Mary 
opened Olde and New England 
Books in Newfane — fulfilling a 
longtime dream of owning and op- 
erating a bookstore. Mary and Jack 
loved to travel and frequently vis- 
ited the British Isles, France, and 
New Orleans. After her husband 
Jack died in 2006, Mary continued 
her bi-coastal living and continued 
to enjoy running the bookstore, be- 
coming just as endeared in Newfane 
as she was in Berkeley. Mary was 
elegant, gracious, intelligent, in- 
teresting, funny, curious, resilient, 
and wise. She loved her family, 
reading, horses, her Maine Coon 
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cats, crossword puzzles and Sudoku, 
and her mind was sharp right to the 
end. She was an expert on all things 
literary and always wanted to know 
what you were reading. Mary is 
survived by her daughters, Molly 
Boyd Hill, and her partner, Tom 
White, of Petaluma, Calif., and 
Sarah Elizabeth Hill and her hus- 
band, Luke Gosselin; granddaugh- 
ters Adelaide Faneuil and Josephine 
Irene of Cotati, Calif.; a niece, two 
nephews, and other beloved friends 
and family. Though her family ex- 
pected to enjoy Mary’s company 
for several more years at least, they 
are grateful that she died peacefully, 
in a beautiful place, surrounded by 
love. MEMORIAL INFORMATION: A 
private graveside service was held 
on Jan. 1 in Meeting House Hill 
Cemetery in Brattleboro. Memorial 
services in California and Vermont 
will be held on future dates. 

ii * James 
Walter “Jim” 
=~) Raymo, 80, of 

2 y Dover. Died fol- 

~ lowinga period of 

» declining health 
. on Jan. 3, 2021 at 

a 4 Cheshire Medical 
Center in Keene, N.H. He was 
born in Wilmington on April 26, 
1940, the second child of Richard 
and Dorothy Day Raymo. He grew 
up on Beaver Street and attended 
Wilmington schools, graduating 
from Wilmington High School in 
1959. While in high school, he ex- 
celled in sports and played the bari- 
tone horn for the high school band. 
His musical ability earned him much 
recognition, including all-state and 
New England honors. Also, while 
in high school, he met the love of 
his life, Mary Lou Holland. They 
were married in 1960, a marriage 
that lasted nearly 60 years until 
his death. During his early years, 
he worked for Stanley Carner in 
Wilmington, where he learned to 
love the land and animals. Later, 
he worked for the New England 
Box Company in Wilmington, and 
for Richard Holland as part of the 
Dover road crew. He also worked 
at Mount Snow cutting trails and 
building lifts when the ski area was 
being developed. He was a former 
member and officer of the East 
Dover Fire Department. After mar- 
rying, he and his wife built a house 
in Dover, where he resided until his 
death. He also continued his love of 
the land and farm animals, work- 
ing at his wife’s family farm days 
while working swing shifts at Case 
Brothers paper mill in Brattleboro. 
He continued working in the mill 
through several ownerships, in- 
cluding Boise Cascade, Specialty 
Paperboard, and FiberMark. He 
retired in the mid-1990s after 30 
years of service, due to health issues 
brought on by Crohn’s disease. After 
retiring, he began raising registered 
Holsteins and continued working 
the farm and fields until this past 
summer. He was an avid outdoors- 
man who had the love of outdoors 
instilled in him at an early age by 
his father and his mentors, Pete 
Riendeau and William “Bull” Pool. 
He enjoyed ice fishing, hunting, and 
deer camp with his father and the 
crew on Stratton Hill in Newfane. 
He could be found in the woods 
every fall scouting for deer and had 
more than his fair share of deer sto- 
ries and trophies. He leaves behind 
countless deer racks and his lifelong 
friend and hunting companion Mark 
Sprague. He was well-known for his 
easygoing manner, affable person- 
ality, and positive attitude. When 
asked how he was doing, he would 
invariably reply “top shelf!” to all 
who inquired. He loved to talk with 
old friends and new acquaintances, 
and never hesitated to tell stories 
about hunting or life in earlier years. 
He shared his local knowledge as a 
source of history for “The Mill,” a 
book about the New England Box 
Company. He loved to dance, espe- 
cially with his wife. Many friends 


menitan. 


150 YEARS OF EXCELLENCE 


and neighbors enjoyed watching 
them dance, especially at the Dover 
Town Hall. They also shared a love 
of travel and, in later years, traveled 
around the United States and across 
Europe. He had a passion for sports, 
including the Yankees, the UConn 
women’s basketball team, and local 
high school sports. He was an avid 
supporter of Wilmington and later 
Twin Valley teams. He would often 
be seen sitting on the top row of the 
bleachers for basketball games or 
“on the hill” for soccer matches, and 
always looked forward to the dinner 
specials at the booster booth. He 
also enjoyed watching his children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren excel in sports, following them 
from grade school through college 
and rarely missing a game. His one 
regret in sports was never seeing a 
Wilmington or Twin Valley boys’ 
basketball state championship win, 
as that title has eluded the valley. Mr. 
Raymo is survived by his wife, Mary 
Lou Raymo; his daughters Victoria 
and her husband, Randy Capitani, 
of Dover, Michelle and husband, 
Larry Mann, of Wilmington, and 
Janet Sherman and partner, Richard 
Sprague, of Searsburg; three grand- 
children and two great-grandchil- 
dren; sister Isabelle “Bunny” Rice 
and husband, Steve, of Portland, 
Maine; brother Bart Raymo and 
wife, Jane, of Wilmington; and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. He was 
preceded in death by his parents and 
his brothers Richard and Michael. 
MEMORIAL INFORMATION: A cele- 
bration of life will be held at a later 
date. Donations to the Twin Valley 
Middle High School Booster Club, 
4299 VT Route 100, Whitingham, 
VT 05361, or in support of the Old 
School Community Center to the 
Old School Enrichment Council, PO 
Box 204, Wilmington, VT 05356. 
To send the family condolences visit 
sheafuneralhomes.com. 

¢ Judy G. (Montalto) 
Ruggiero, 78, of Saxtons River. 
Died Dec. 31, 2020. She was born 
on Oct. 15, 1942, in New Haven, 
Conn. She married Christy “Chris” 
Ruggiero and made a family of six 
quickly, bringing Joseph, Jeffrey, 
John, and James into the world. Her 
“boys” were her life and her grand- 
kids and great-grandkids were her 
shining stars. Her family was her 
world; she dedicated herself and 
her love to them all. From the start 
of their lives together, Judy ran 
“behind the scenes” the multitude 
of family businesses with husband 
Chris, who died in 2015, and “her 
boys” in their business endeav- 
ors until recently. She was a busy 
lady, but would always stop and 
take a minute to say hello. Known 
to many as “Mrs. R,” Judy’s table, 
screen house, and office space al- 
ways had extended family around 
for the holidays or no reason other 
than to visit. She was dedicated to 
her Catholic faith and volunteered 
and supported many causes. Judy 
leaves behind Joseph and Cheryl of 
Saxtons River, Jeffrey and Lisa of 
Westminster, John of Bellows Falls, 
James of Saxtons River, as well as 
eight grandchildren and many great- 
grandchildren and nieces and neph- 
ews. In addition to her husband, 
she was predeceased by her “fifth 
boy,” Vincenzo James. MEMORIAL 
INFORMATION: A memorial cele- 
bration will be held at St. Barnabas 
Church, 44 Washington Ave., North 
Haven, Conn., on Saturday, Jan. 23, 
at 10 a.m., with a graveside service 
to follow in Beaverdale Memorial 
Park, 90 Pine Rock Ave., New 
Haven. Donations to the Vincenzo 
James Memorial Fund, in care of 
River Valley Credit Union, 105 
Westminster St., Bellows Falls, 
VT 05101. 
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M@ Vaccines 


According to the current time- 
table by the Health Department, 
those over the age of 75 — there 
are 49,000 Vermonters in that 
group — should expect to see 
vaccines by the end of January or 
the beginning of February. 

They would befollowed by the 
70-plus, and 65-plus age groups. 
Younger people with high-risk 
medical conditions such as heart 
disease, emphysema, COPD, 
and cancer, will get their shots 
concurrently with the older age 
groups. So will people who have 
received an organ donation, re- 
gardless of age. 

The goal, Smith said, is to have 
everyone in the categories vacci- 
nated by the end of May. 

“What we are trying to do is 
to design a system that is easily 
implemented, easily understood, 
and prioritizes our fundamen- 
tal goal: protecting lives,” Smith 
said. 


Dealing with delays 

Smith says the state is work- 
ing on a mass distribution plan 
for the vaccine at multiple loca- 
tions, with Emergency Medical 
Services (EMS) workers, hospi- 
tals, National Guard members, 
and health department officials 
receiving training on to give the 
vaccinations. 

Vermont has received nearly 
50,000 doses so far, but Smith 
cautioned that the state was 
shorted in previous deliveries 
and said he was “disappointed” 
with the federal response thus far. 

This has led some delays in get- 
ting out the vaccine. 

Dr. Kathleen McGraw, chief 
medical officer at Brattleboro 
Memorial Hospital, said in a news 
release that BMH has had to re- 
schedule clinics due to changing 
vaccine allocations, creating some 
frustration and worry on the part 
of community-based providers. 

Despite the delays, through 
close coordination with local 
providers, emergency medi- 
cine personnel, and home health 
and hospice staff, McGraw says 
BMH will likely complete the 
first round of vaccinations by 
next week. 

“This has truly been a team ef- 
fort,” she said. “We would not be 
where we are today without the 
leadership of the state, as well as 
the clinical and non-clinical staff 
who stood up the vaccine clinics 
in record time.” 

Andrea Seaton, senior director 
for foundation and community 
relations at Grace Cottage Family 
Health & Hospital in Townshend, 
wrote The Commons that they 
have been “administering the 
first and second doses to health 
care workers who live and work 
within their service area.” 

Seaton wrote that the hospi- 
tal leadership does not yet know 
when they will be distributing 
vaccine to elderly and high-risk 
Vermonters, or which vaccine — 
Pfizer-BioN Tech or Moderna — 
will be given. 

“A lot depends upon the man- 
ufacturers’ ability to keep their 
production on pace with de- 
mand,” she wrote. “We have been 
monitoring this situation closely 
with the Vermont Department 
of Health, the CDC, and other 
Vermont hospitals, and will con- 
tinue to do so.” 

Details for when and where 
those vaccines will be adminis- 
tered will be made available in 
the weeks to come, Seaton said. 

She urged people to not call 
their primary care providers with 
questions about when they will 
get the vaccine because “there is 
no waiting list to worry about.” 

Seaton suggested keep- 
ing an eye on Grace Cottage’s 
COVID-19 portal at gracecottage. 
org/coronavirus. 


Still learning, 
still watching 
Despite the shortages of the 
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vaccines, Health Commissioner 
Dr. Mark Levine said he does not 
support the idea of giving only 
one shot of the Pfizer-BioN Tech 
vaccine so that more people will 
be vaccinated. He said that he 
is concerned that that protocol 
won’t be as effective as getting 
two doses. 

As for the more contagious 
COVID-19 mutation known as 
B117, Levine said it has not yet 
been reported in Vermont but 
that it 1s likely to arrive, especially 
since a case was recently reported 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., just 30 
miles from the state border. 

He said that while the mutation 
spreads more quickly, it doesn’t 
appear to be more deadly. Levine 
said some positive COVID-19 
tests from Vermont are being sent 
to the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention for further testing 
for the new strain. 

Levine said initial reporting 
by Pfizer indicates that the com- 
pany’s vaccine is effective against 
B117, but more testing needs to 
be done. 

As for allergic reactions to the 
vaccine, Levine said that the CDC 
found that 21 people out of the 
first 2 million who were vacci- 
nated had allergic reactions and 
that all had a previous history of 
reactions to vaccines. 

Health researchers are still try- 
ing to determine when immunity 
develops and how long it might 
last after the vaccines are pro- 
vided, Levine said. 

He said that uncertainty makes 
it critical for everyone, whether 
they have had the vaccine, to 
continue to follow public health 
protocols. 

“We know with this virus 
we're never ‘safe’ and we’re cer- 
tainly not immune to the havoc 
COVID-19 is causing in the rest 
of the country,” Levine said. 

“The fact is, we know how this 
virus works — and what works 
against it,” he noted. “And that is 
what you already know: wearing 
a mask, keeping at least a 6-foot 
distance, avoiding travel and gath- 
erings, and staying home when 
you’re sick.” 


Volunteers sought 


for town boards 


BRATTLEBORO — The 
town seeks people to serve on 
the following committees and 
boards: Agricultural Advisory 
Board; ADA Advisory Board; 
Arts Committee; Conservation 
Commission; Development 
Review Board; Energy 
Committee; Inspector, Lumber, 
Shingles & Wood; Senior 
Solutions Advisory Council; and 
Planning Commission. 

Applications and more infor- 
mation about various commit- 
tees and boards can be found 
at brattleboro.org or by calling 
the town manager’s office at 
802-251-8151. 

If you are a resident and in- 
terested in serving on a town 
committee or board, submit 
your application online, or 
send the application by email 
to tmsecretary@brattleboro.org. 


Co-op celebrates 
Martin Luther 


King Week 

BRATTLEBORO — For the 
last four years, the Brattleboro 
Food Co-op has welcomed com- 
munity organizations into the 
store on Martin Luther King 
Jr. Day. 

This year, however, the store 
will dedicate all its social media 
presence to King’s memory for 
the entire week, starting Jan. 18. 
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ASK ABOUT SAME-DAY APPOINTMENTS 
FIRST-TIME PATIENTS WELCOME 
ON-SITE LAB, X-RAY, AND PHARMACY 
MONDAY - FRIDAY: 7AM — 5PM 


Grace Cottage 


FAMILY HEALTH 
& HOSPITAL 


185 Grafton Rd, Townshend, VT - gracecottage.org - 802-365-4331 
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BRATTLEBORO 


Three Selectboard seats will 
appear on ballot in March 
Ballots will be mailed by request to town clerk 


By Olga Peters 


The Commons 


BRATTLEBORO— 
Elections for town offices and 
the Windham Southeast School 
District will take place on 
Tuesday, March 2. 

The three-year Selectboard 
seat now held by Brandie Starr 
will be on the ballot, as will the 
two one-year seats currently 
held by Ian Goodnow and Daniel 
Quipp. 

Starr, who has served since 
2018, told The Commons on 
Monday that she has not yet 
decided about whether to seek 
another term. 

Quipp, a board member since 
2019, announced his intent to 
seek reelection on Jan. 8 on 
his campaign Facebook page. 
On Monday, Goodnow, newly 
elected in 2020, confirmed that 
he, too, would seek to continue 
serving on the board. 

Two three-year seats on the 
Unified School Board, now held 
by Timothy Maciel and David 
Schoales, will also be on the bal- 
lot, as well as one-year terms 
for moderator (Lawrin Crispe) 
and first constable (Richard H. 
Cooke) and three-year terms 
for lister (Katherine Dowd) 
and trustee of public funds 
(Deborah Zak). 

Seats for Representative Town 
Meeting will also appear on the 
ballot. In District 1, there are 
16 three-year seats, seven two- 
year seats, and two one-year 
seats. District 2 has 13 three- 
year seats, and District 3 has 15 
three-year seats and three one- 
year seats. 

More seats may be available 
if Town Meeting members re- 
sign prior to the ballot deadline. 

Residents wishing to receive 
their ballots in the mail this 
year will need to contact the 


Town Clerk’s office or log on 
to their My Voter Page at mvp. 
vermont.gov. 


No bulk mailing 
of ballots 

At its Jan. 5 meeting, the 
Selectboard agreed with Town 
Clerk Hilary Francis’s recom- 
mendation the town continue 
its tradition of mailing ballots 
only to voters who request them. 

The Legislature 1s consider- 
ing an emergency bill that would 
allow Selectboards to authorize 
all registered voters to receive 
ballots in the mail for Town 
Meeting Day on March 2. 

In response to the COVID-19 
pandemic, the state automati- 
cally bulk mailed ballots for the 
November presidential election 
to all registered Vermont voters. 

The potential legislation 
would also allow Selectboards 
to move their Annual Town 
Meeting to a different day as well 
as provide the secretary of state 
with more authority to direct 
town clerks in the preparation 
for March, Francis wrote in a 
Jan. 5 memo to the Selectboard. 

But, she wrote, “At this point 
in time, it is my recommenda- 
tion that we do not mail ballots 
to all active registered voters, 
but rather focus our attention 
on promoting the need to re- 
quest absentee ballots, similar 
to what happened in August.” 

A request to receive bal- 
lots via the post office is active 
for one calendar year, Francis 
explained. 

According to Francis, the lo- 
gistics of preparing and bulk 
mailing ballots outweigh the po- 
tential increase in voter turnout. 

“The average turnout for this 
type of Town Meeting Day elec- 
tion tends to be between 15 to 
20 percent of our voter check- 
list,” Francis wrote, adding 


the percentage would probably 
increase with a bulk mailing. 
However, she doubted whether 
it would reach the same levels as 
it did with the November presi- 
dential election. 

“In November, we saw high 
mail-in voter turnout; however, 
the overall percentage of voters 
was actually slightly less than the 
2016 General Election participa- 
tion,” Francis wrote. 

The top logistical issue is 
time, she said. 

For example, all candidates 
for local offices in Vermont have 
until Jan. 25 to submit their pa- 
perwork for the March local 
elections. From there, each town 
clerk’s office must create the bal- 
lots, proof them, test them in 
their electronic vote tabulators, 
and get them printed. 

Francis wrote that her of- 
fice has to prepare approx1- 
mately 8,000 envelopes in time 
for early voting, which begins a 
little more than two weeks later 
on Feb. 10. 

“We do not have the person- 
nel to do this type of mailing in 
our office, and having a num- 
ber of volunteers in our office at 
that time would be challenging 
for social distancing purposes,” 
she wrote. 

Consistency was another 
issue, Francis added. The 
Windham Southeast School 
District will also hold board 
elections on Town Meeting Day. 
As a unified school district, the 
WSSD is required to distribute 
ballots in the same way across 
all the towns the district serves. 

In other words, voters might 
end up confused or missing bal- 
lots if the town distributed its 
ballots through a bulk mailing 
and the school district only by 
request. 

Finally, the cost of mass mail- 
ing ballots is not in the budget 


AROUND THE TOWNS 


According to a news release, the 
Co-op will feature one of seven 
organizations each day with a 
short video and other posts. 

For more information, visit 
brattleborofoodcoop.coop. 


Women’s Freedom 


Center begins 


winter book study 


BRATTLEBORO — The 


Women’s Freedom Center is fa- 


cilitating a five-week winter book 


study on Tuesdays from 6 to 7:30 
p.m., via Zoom, from Jan. 19 to 
Feb. 16. 


Coming on the heels of the 


town’s Community Safety 
Review, the group will read the 


2020 book Prison by Any Other 


Name by Maya Schenwar and 
Victoria Law. 


Organizers say the purpose of 


the book study “is to analyze the 
very systems we work within — 
and how to do better.” 


For more informa- 


tion on how to sign up, con- 
tact the Freedom Center at 


802-257-7364 or advocates@ 


womensfreedomcenter.net. 


Fund offers grants 
for Brattleboro-area 


organizations 
BRATTLEBORO — Funding 


is now available for area organiza- 
tions through the Crosby-Gannett 


Fund. 

The fund offers grants ranging 
from $250 to $2,500 supporting 
endeavors that contribute to the 
betterment and vitality of the 
area. To help address the impact 
of the current coronavirus pan- 
demic, the Crosby-Gannett Fund 
is temporarily focusing its grant- 
making on efforts that address 
basic community needs related 
to the pandemic. 

Recognizing the effect of this 
crisis on the operations of local 
nonprofits, the fund 1s tempo- 
rarily expanding its criteria for 
funding to also include general 
operating requests. 

Priority will be given to orga- 
nizations located in the immedi- 
ate Brattleboro area. 

Applications will be accepted 
through Feb. 12. Visit vermontecf. 
org/crosby-gannett to learn more 
and apply. 


‘Round Up for Change’ 
raises nearly $5,500 


for Groundworks 


BRATTLEBORO 
Groundworks Collaborative was 
featured in December as the re- 
cipient of the Brattleboro Food 
Co-op’s “Round Up for Change” 
program. 

Throughout the month, cus- 
tomers chose to round up their 
purchases to the next dollar for 
a total contribution of $5,454.10 


HOUGHTON SANITARY 
SERVICE INC. 


SEPTIC TANK SERVICE CLEANING 


Commercial & Residential Septic Pumping 


Portable Toilet Rentals 
also available 


Family Owned 
for 50 years 


Call 802-254-9221 


Guilford Ctr. Rd. Guilford, VT 


Employee 
Counseling and 
Resource Services 


Your employees are going through a lot... 
offer them a resource. 


Free, confidential, customized support to help 
employees with any kind of challenge (work, life, 
family, Covid, and more). 


Counseling and resource support by our team. 
Flexible and easy appointments. Plans available for 
employers of any size (5 to 500). An employee benefit 
you can afford with a high return on investment. 


Contact us to learn more. 
802-254-5875 OR help@adaptivahr.com 
We help businesses & people thrive! 





to Groundworks. 

Groundworks Collaborative 
provides ongoing support to fam- 
ilies and individuals facing a full 
continuum of housing and food 
insecurities in the region. 
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for the current fiscal year, she 
said. 

At the board meeting, Francis 
also noted that mailing ballots 
could have unintended conse- 
quences. The practice could 
favor homeowners and renters 
who are more financially stable 
and less likely to change ad- 
dresses during the year, she said. 

“Certain people won’t have 
to call [the clerk’s office] ever, 
and certain people will have to 
call constantly,” Francis told 
the board. 

Voters cannot vote in per- 
son at the Town Clerk’s office 
in March, as the Municipal 
Center is closed to the public 
in response to the COVID-19 
pandemic, Francis confirmed 
in an email. 


Election info 


Voters in Vermont can reg- 
ister at olvr.vermont.gov or by 
contacting their town clerk. 

Voters can update their mail- 
ing and physical address as well 
as request an absentee ballot — 
also referred to as an early ballot 


— through the state’s My Voter 


Page (mvp.vermont.gov). 

Consent of Candidate forms 
must be filed in the clerk’s of- 
fice no later than 5 p.m. on 
Monday, Jan. 25 in order to have 
their name placed on the ballot. 
Call (802-251-8129) or email 
(hfrancis@brattleboro.org) the 
town clerk’s office to request 
the form. 

In-person balloting will take 
place at American Legion Post 
5 on Linden Street, and the 
Annual Representative Town 
Meeting is scheduled for 
Saturday, March 20, likely via 
Zoom, Francis said. 


Additional reporting by Feff Potter. 


For more information about 
the program, or how to ap- 
ply to be a recipient, visit 
brattleborofoodcoop.coop/ 
roundup. 


Be Sure To Check Our Full Program Schedule @ brattleborotv.org 


Jan. 11-17 
CHANNEL 8/1075 


Brattleboro Literary Festival - 
Poets in Conversation - Poetry and 
Social Justice: Mon. 9:00a, Tue. 
12:30p, Thu. 6:30a, Fri. 4:00p, Sat. 
8:00p, Sun. 5:30p 


Brattleboro Democracy Forum - 
A Re-Conception of Democracy 
12/7/20: Tue. 8:00p, Wed. 9:00a, 

Thu. 4:00p, Sat. 7:30a, Sun. 9:00p 


Here We Are with guest Nancy 
Heydinger - Girls on the Run, 
Vermont Founder: Mon. 8:00p, 
Tue. 6:30a, Wed. 2:00p, Fri. 5:30p, 
Sat. 7:30p, Sun. 7:00a 


Calvary Chapel of the West River 
Valley - Weekly Service: Tue. 9:00a, 
Fri. 7:00a, Sun. 10:00a 


Brattleboro Rotary Club Speaker 
Series - Episode 24 - Dr. Kat 
Mcgraw, “COVID-19 Vaccinations”: 
Tue. 6:30p, Wed. 3:00p, Thu. 9:00a, 
Fri. 8:00p, Sat. 6:30a, Sun. 3:30p 


Brattleboro Literary Festival - In 
Retrospect with Jill McCorkle and 
Andre Dubus Ill: Tue. 3:00p, Thu. 
9:30a, Fri. 2:30p, Sat. 5:00a, Sun. 


Guilford Community Church - 
Weekly Service: Wed. 6:30a, Sun. 
8:00a 


First Congregational Church - 
Weekly Service: Tue. 10:00a, Thu. 
3:00p, Sun. 6:00a 


The World Fusion Show - EP 92 - 
Amit Kavthekar: Mon. 8:30p, Tue. 
6:00a, Wed. 2:30p, Fri. 11:30a, Sat. 
7:00p, Sun. 3:00p 


Guilford Community Church - 
2020 Guilford Church Christmas 
Eve Service: Thu. 4:00p, 8:00p & 


Brattleboro Words Projects - 
Community Launch Online Event 
12/15/20: Tue. 4:00p, Thu. 8:00p, Fri. 
6:00a, Sat. 5:00p, Sun.12:00p 


Keeping Up with Senior Solutions 
- Episode 13 - Mark Boutwell: Mon. 
12:05p, Wed. 6:05p, Fri. 5:00a, Sat. 


St. Michael’s Catholic Church 
Mass: Sun. 2:00p & 7:00p, Tue. 
7:00a & 2:00p 


Brattleboro Music Center presents 
- The EOS Project Concert 11/8/20: 
Mon. 6:00a, Tue. 9:40p, Wed. 
12:05p, Sat. 9:00a 


Rotary Cares - Ep 31 - Venu Rao 
and Lawrence Penna: Mon. 10:30a, 
Tue. 9:05p, Thu. 5:00a, Sat. 1:00p, 
Sun. 4:00p 


Call to Action COVID-19 - Women’s 
Freedom Center: Tue. 11:00a, Wed. 
1:20p, Thu. 6:05p, Sat. 5:50a, Sun. 


LOCAL 


PROGRAM 
HIGHLIGHTS 


CHANNEL 10/1085 


Brattleboro Selectboard Special 
Mtg. 1/12/21: Tue. 6:15p (LIVE), Thu. 
1:00p, Sat. 5:00a 


River Valleys Unified School 
District Bd Mtg. 1/11/21: Wed. 8:30p, 
Thu. 8:30a, Sat. 2:00p 


Guilford Selectboard Mtg. 1/11/21: 
Wed. 6:00p. Thu. 6:00a, Sat. 4:30p 


Putney Selectboard Mtg. 1/13/21: 
Sat. 8:00p, Sun. 5:00a & 6:00p 


Townshend Selectboard Mtg. 
1/12/21: Fri. 6:00p, Sat. 9:00a, Sun. 


Vernon Selectboard Mtg. 1/5/21: 
Tue. 12:30p, Thu. 9:30p, Sun. 9:15a 


Jamaica Selectboard Mtg. 1/11/21: 
Thu. 7:00p, Fri. 6:00a, Sun. 2:30p 


Newfane Selectboard Mtg. 1/4/21: 
Wed. 3:15p, Fri. 11:30a, Sun. 7:30a 


Energy Week with George Harvey 
& Tom Finnell: Mon. 9:00a, Tue. 
5:00p, Wed. 12:00p, Thu. 10:30a, 
Sun. 11:00a 


Brattleboro Planning Commission 
Mtg. 1/4/21: Mon. 2:00p, Sat. 10:30p 


Dummerston Selectboard Mtg. 
1/13/21: Fri. 8:30p, Sat. 11:30a 


Windham Southeast School 
District Bd Mtg. 1/5/21: Wed. 8:00a, 
Fri. 1:15p, Sun. 8:30p 


West River Education District 
Bd Mtg. 12/21/20: Mon. 5:15a, Tue. 


The David Pakman Show: Mon. 
8:00a, Tue. 9:00a, Wed. 5:00p, Fri. 
10:30a, Sun. 5:00p 


Putney Selectboard Budget Mtg. 
1/6/21: Tue. 6:00a & 2:15p, Wed. 5:15a 


Brattleboro Community Safet 
Review Committee Mtg. 12/28/20: 
Mon. 10:00a, Wed. 1:00p 


Note: Schedule subject to change. 
View full schedule and watch online at 
brattleboroTV.org 


BCTV’s Program Highlights are sponsored by The Commons. BCTV’s 
municipal meeting coverage helps Commons reporters stay in touch. 


Read about it in the Town & Village section at www.commonsnews.org. 


Brattleboro Community Television — 257-0888 
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Rock River Players, Hooker-Dunham 
theater stream program of public domain 
and original works, with discussion to follow 


BRATTLEBORO—SOLOs 
Episode 3 — a video montage of 
monologue and song by six area 
performers filmed by Brattleboro 
Community Television — pre- 
mieres simultaneously on BCTV 
and on YouTube Friday, Jan. 15 
at 7:30 p.m. 

The free opening showing is 
capped with an online session at 
8:15 p.m., where audience mem- 
bers can chat with cast, directors, 
producers, and technical staff. 

Each episode of SOLOs is 
a co-production of the Rock 
River Players (RRP) and the 
Hooker-Dunham Theater, filmed 
on the stage of the theater in 
Brattleboro. 

RRP’s Bahman Mahdavi pro- 
duced Episode 3, the third in a 
series of programs of exclusively 
public domain and original works. 

The series was conceived 
and launched by Mahdavi and 
Hooker-Dunham Director Jon 
Mack. 


SOLOs Episode 3 features 
Stewart McDermet in four ex- 
cerpts from Edgar Lee Masters’ 
1915 Spoon River Anthology, 
described in a news release as 
“a collection of reflections and 
reminiscences from Spoon River’s 
deceased [which] offers a slice of 
small-town life that’s poignant, 
witty, innocent, and wise.” 

Annie Landenberger and 
Thomas Ely have excerpted from 
Mark Twain’s diaries of Adam 
and Eve. Each discovers and sur- 
reptitiously digests the other’s 
entries which, to quote Twain, 
“were translated from the origi- 
nal hieroglyphics by [himself].” 

T. Breeze Verdant performs 
“Legacy (Grandfather, Father, 
Son).” His lyrics offer testimony 
to the lasting effects of alcohol 
and war on men with their man- 
ifest demons of isolation, dark 
thoughts, and shame. The song 
also witnesses the healing power 
of opening up and letting others 
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PETER HAVENS 


Starting at 5pm 


Our full menu is available online at 


pceterhavens.com 





THE ARTS 


bear the burden alongside oneself. 

Dan Lloyd, Shakespeare buff 
and academic, performs the “Is 
this a dagger I see before me...” 
soliloquy from Macbeth. Lloyd 
brings us inside Macbeth’s fe- 
vered mind as he creeps toward 
regicide. 

Finally, John Moran will 
perform Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. In the pres- 
ent, Lincoln looks to the past, to 
his presidency, and to the war 
he prosecuted, despite the cost, 
to preserve the Union — and to 
Gettysburg, at time of mourning 
and hope for the future of a re- 
born America. 

The next episode in the series 
premieres in February and will 
feature local filmmaker, philoso- 
pher, and circus performer Bill 
Forchion in his original piece, 
“Spirit Dance, a Conversation 
with the Ancestors.” 

Later in February, SOLOs will 
present an original tenor saxo- 
phone performance by recording 
artist and frequent Yellow Barn 
contributor Travis Laplante. 

Two more episodes of sets of 
monologues will air in March. 
One consists entirely of original 
works, while the other “features 
performers stretching the artifi- 
cial boundaries of gender roles,” 
Mahdavi and Mack write. 


To request links to the YouTube 
video and to the discussion, write 
info@hookerdunham.com or info@ 
rockriverplayers.org. Both the fan. 
15 premiere and the talk-back fol- 
lowing are free, and the sharing of 
links 1s encouraged. 





“The greatest oaks have been 


little acorns.” 


J ~ . 





-Thomas Fuller 


Starting small is still a start 


You may not have a lot of money in the bank 
to invest right now. However, successful investing 
starts with consistency. Given care and time, 
even small amounts grow better tomorrows. 
It all starts with a conversation—let's Talk. 





7Y Bark PLACE 


OF) Financial Advisors 


Certified 


ee 
Corporation 


221 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 | (802) 257-7766 
108 East Main Street, Wilmington, VT 05363 | (802) 464-7504 


viplanners.com 


The financial advisors of Park Place FA offer securities and advisory services 
through Commonwealth Financial Network®, member FINRA/SIPC, a Registered 
Investment Adviser. Brattleboro S & L is not a registered broker-dealer or Registered 
Investment Adviser. Brattleboro S$ & Land Commonwealth are separate and 


unaffiliated entities. 


INVESTMENTS ARE NOT FDIC-INSURED, NOT GUARANTEED BY THE BANK AND 
MAY GO DOWN IN VALUE. 
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COURTESY PHOTO 
Performing the third episode of “SOLOs” are: top from left, Stewart McDermet, Annie Landenberger, and 
Thomas Ely, and bottom from left, Landenberger and T. Breeze Verdant, Dan Lloyd, and John Moran. 


Young Shakespeareans 
debut new documentary 


BRAT TLEBORO—On 
Thursday, Jan. 14, at 7 p.m. Get 
Thee to the Funnery Shakespeare 
Camps present the documentary, 
Qualities of “Mercy?” It will 
be streamed on YouTube at bit. 
ly/595-shakespeare. 

In 2020, the Vermont youth 
camp took on actors from India 
and tackled the problematic 
Shakespeare play Merchant of 
Venice. Campers used the text to 
confront prejudice, violence, and 
hate speech. 

They dealt with the pandemic 
lockdown, responded to the Black 
Lives Matter movement, and put 


on a play. From distances span- 
ning 8,000 miles, they recorded 
their discussions and rehearsals, 
their discomfort and their laugh- 
ter, on their laptops and phones. 

The many hours of material 
were whittled down to an hour by 
Burlington videographer Isaiah 
Palmeri and Funnery founder 
Peter Gould. 

Two weeks after the premiere, 
on Thursday, Jan. 28, at 7 p.m., 
campers Gouri Bhuyan from 
Mumbai and Audrey Grant from 
Vermont, longtime Funnery vet- 
eran (and Vermont Humanities 
Council literacy officer) Jonny 


BMC concert traces work 
that inspired Beethoven 


BRATTLEBORO— 
The Sarasa Chamber Music 
Ensemble presents “In Search of 
Beethoven” on Friday, Jan. 22. 

Two limited-seating concerts 
— at 5 and 7:30 p.m. — will be 
held at the Brattleboro Music 
Center. Tickets are $20 for gen- 
eral admission and seniors, $10 
for students, and free for those 
under 12 years of age. 

The performances will trace 
the teachers and influential 
composers who inspired and 
pushed Ludwig van Beethoven’s 


innovations. 

The program will include 
Haydn’s String Quartet, Op. 103; 
Beethoven’s String Trio Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor (from 
a Sketch for Albrechtsberger) ; 
Emmanuel Aloys Forster’s String 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 21 No. 2; 
J.S. Bach’s Contrapunctus 14 from 
“Art of Fugue’; and Beethoven’s 
String Quartet in G major, Op. 
18, No. 2. 

Performers include Christina 
Day Martinson and Jesse Irons on 
violin, Jason Fisher on viola, and 


Flood, and Gould will host a panel 
discussion about the film. 

This will be an official event 
in the National Endowment 
for the Humanities’ Night of 
Ideas, described on its website 
(nightofideas.org) as “an all-night 
virtual marathon of creative per- 
formances and talks featuring 
top intellectuals and artists from 
the U.S., France, and around the 
world.” 

Audience participation is en- 
couraged: you can find the Zoom 
invitation and register for this free 
event at vermonthumanities.org. 


Timothy Merton on cello. 
Founded in 1997, the Sarasa 
Ensemble is a performing collec- 
tive, presenting music spanning 
the 17th to the 21st centuries, on 
both period and modern instru- 
ments. Sarasa has played through- 
out New England and has toured 
Ireland, Cuba, and India. 


For tickets or more information, con- 
tact the Brattleboro Music Center 
at 802-257-4523, visit bmcvt.org, 
or email info@bmcvt.org. 


BMAC hosts two events 
related to ‘Hair Portraits’ 
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COURTESY PHOTO 


Rachel Portesi will demostrate how she makes tintype 
photographs in an online talk on Jan. 21. 





GOTAN OPINION? 


(Of course you do! You're from Windham County!) 


Got something on your mind? Send contribu- 
tions to our Letters from Readers section (500 
words or fewer strongly recommended) to 
voices@commonsnews.org; the deadline is 
Friday to be considered for next week’s paper. 
When space is an issue, we give priority to 


words that have not yet appeared elsewhere. 


"GRANOLA “« 


™ MADE LOCALLY'% 


Brattleboro, VT * 802-254-9200 # TrueNorthGranola.com 





Varieties includes regular, 
gluten-free, grain-free, 
vegan, nut-free, paleo 
and keto! 








BRATTLEBORO—The 
Brattleboro Museum & Art 
Center (BMAC) presents two 
online talks in January related to 
“Rachel Portesi: Hair Portraits,” 
an exhibit of tintype photographs 
on view through Feb. 14. 

Helen Sheumaker, Ph.D., 
author of Love Entwined: The 
Curious History of Hairwork 
in America, presents “Linking 
Us Fondly: Hairwork in 19th 
Century America” on Thursday, 
Jan. 14, at 7 p.m. Her talk will ex- 
plore the practice of transform- 
ing hair into mementos, one of 
the inspirations for Portesi’s pho- 
tographs of women with their 
hair pinned to walls in elaborate 
designs. 

Sheumaker is an associate 
teaching professor in history and 
global and intercultural studies at 
Miami University, the co-editor 
of “American Material Culture: 
An Encyclopedia,” and the au- 
thor of “Artifacts from Modern 
America.” 

Portesi herself will offer a tin- 
type photography demonstration 
and discussion on Thursday, Jan. 
21, at 7 p.m. from her studio via 
Zoom. She will demonstrate her 
process of creating the tintype 
photographs in “Hair Portraits,” 
each of which is the result of a 
26-second exposure directly onto 
a thin sheet of metal. 

“T have always been drawn 
toward the lack of control, the 
mystery of the final image that 
emerges, and — because there is 
no negative — the fact that each 
tintype photograph is an origi- 
nal,” Portesi said. “It feels like a 
magic trick.” 


Participants should register in ad- 
vance at brattleboromuseum.org 
to receive a Zoom link. Both events 
are free. 


Transcribing, Editing 
and Proofreading 


Services 
Accurate, Confidential, 
Fast Turn-Around, Fair Pricing 
Elizabeth: 
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TYLER MERBLER/CREATIVE COMMONS (BY) LICENSE 


What happened last week was the culmination 
of decades of political strategy and manipulation. 
Can the gente be put back into the bottler 


S WE LEARN the chilling details of an armed insurrection 
on our U.S. Capitol last week, some larger, deeper un- 
derstandings come into focus. 

With similar threats looming on the horizon for the 
inauguration of President Elect Joe Biden on Jan. 20, the events of 
Jan. 6 appear to be not the end of one chapter but the beginning of 
another. 

What on earth did we think the result would be? 

We could catalogue all the ways in which political discourse has 
run off the rails, to the point where disagreement turned into vili- 
fication and dehumanization and anybody remotely left of center 
would be painted as un-American. 

We could pinpoint specific thresholds where the constant rep- 
etition of talking points created groupthink that was grounded 
not just in a difference of opinion but in beliefs that were based on 
premises that were demonstrably untrue. 

We could observe the effect of electing a president whose false 
statements exceed 20,000 over the course of his term. We could 
examine what happens when people who have been conditioned to 
trust their own news sources and their beloved politicians are bom- 
barded with this misinformation. 

We could look at the hordes of politicians in the GOP who 
damn well knew the danger of the president’s rhetoric but stood 
in blind obesiance. Most of them are still doing so. Maybe now 


they’re scared. Someone built a noose in Washington, D.C. last 
week. Someone was carrying flexible handcuffs. 

We could add in the fetishization of firearms in this country, 
the notion that highly militarized police are the ones who are vul- 
nerable, and the mythology of the armed rebel as the hero in the 
situation. 

We now have a situation where a significant portion of the elec- 
torate still wants to believe their president is in charge, successful, 
and robbed of his rightful victory. They do so against all evi- 
dence. The complaints about voting irregularities have been swat- 
ted down, over and over, and laughed out of court by judges whom 
the president himself has appointed. If this election were at all in 
question, the judicial process would have played out far differently, 
and the president would be taking the oath of office for his second 
term. 

More than 60 courts have weighed in: He lost. 


MAYBE YOU ARE among those who think that the storming of the 

Capitol was justified. Maybe you are among those who believe in 

Donald Trump as a good president and an honorable human being. 
If you are, you likely will believe that we in the news media 

are part of the problem, part of a corrupt media intent on smear- 

ing an honorable man doing a good job. We can’t make you believe 

in the facts that we would use. We can’t argue against news that is 


engineered to make you believe that the president has behaved and 
governed in good faith. We can’t convince you that if the media 
had an iota of actual evidence that there was a steal, it would have 
been front and center. 

The only thing we can say right now is that it must stop. 

Politicians who have adopted positions and rhetoric that follow 
the contours of the president’s rage, who know that what they are 
doing is dishonest and cynical, must now reject that stance, regard- 
less of the political cost. 

We must look at the origins of the violence on Jan. 6. We must 
follow the truth where it leads. And right now, it looks like a very 
obvious through line back to a president and his steadfast insis- 
tence that he won an election that he quite simply lost. 

If you found yourself rooting for the people wandering through 
our people’s house, you likely will never take our word for it. Nor 
should you. But just open your eyes. Trust your brain. Be critical 
— not just of the “radical left media,” of everyone’s information, 
and your own. Be skeptical of social media — if a post outrages 
you, it was likely created to do just that. Ask yourself by whom, 
and ask yourself why. As a true patriot, your own opinion should 
have integrity if it’s going to be worthy of the courage of your 
convictions. 

If you are watching people you care about standing on the other 
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How the GOP died 


In two recent books, a scholar probes the descent of the Republican Party. It didn’t all start 
with President Donald J. Trump, and it will not end when he slinks back into private life. 


Dummerston 
NCE UPON A TIME, if you asked 
a member of the Republican 


Party to tell you 

what their party 
stands for, they would likely 
say they are a party that sup- 
ports small government, 
maintaining a strong military, 
and upholding the rule of 
law; a party that supports in- 
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All this has vanished, and it vanished 
long before the horror show we saw in- 
side the U.S. Capitol on Jan. 6. 


We may have two major 
political parties, but only one 
of them is reality-based. 

The other is a conglomer- 
ation of conspiracy theorists, 
theocrats, racists, firearms 
fetishists, rapacious capital- 
ists, fascist wannabes, and 


dividual responsibility, family amoral grifters. 
values, and respect for insti- EDITORIAL This is the modern 
tutions and tradition. OBSERVER Republican Party. 

Once upon a time, liberals = This is the party whose 
and conservatives might have poaydo/] ph national committee, instead 
disagreed on policy, but there T. Holhut of writing a party platform 


was agreement on the big 
principles — upholding the 


Constitution, maintaining honesty and 
integrity in public service, and respect 


for the rule of law. 





at its convention in August, 
issued this declaration: 


“WHEREAS, The RNC enthusias- 
tically supports President Trump and 


continues to reject the policy positions 


of the Obama-Biden Administration, 
as well as those espoused by the 
Democratic National Committee to- 
day; therefore, be it RESOLVED, That 
the Republican Party has and will con- 
tinue to enthusiastically support the 
President’s America-first agenda.” 


THE DECLINE into madness of the 
Republican Party didn’t all start with 
President Donald J. Trump, and it will 
not end when Trump slinks back into 
private life. 

Thomas E. Patterson teaches at 
Harvard University’s Kennedy School 
of Government, where I took one of 
his classes when I was there in 1996- 
97, but he does not fit the Harvard 
stereotype. 

He grew up in Minnesota and is 
steeped in the traditional values and 
culture of small-town America. He is 


a combat veteran of the Vietnam War. 
He 1s centrist in his political views with 
a Midwesterner’s skepticism about 
things outside the mainstream. 

Patterson, who has written many 
books about dysfunction in U.S. poli- 
tics and the press since the 1990s, re- 
cently wrote two overlooked books 
that serve as a good explanation for 
how the Republican Party and its 
supporters got to the place they are 
now: How America Lost Its Mind: The 
Assault on Reason That’s Crippling Our 
Democracy (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 2019) and Is the Republican 
Party Destroying Itself? (KDP 
Publishing, 2020). 

“American politics is plagued by 
disorder,” Patterson wrote in How 
America Lost Its Mind. “Our political 
institutions are struggling. When not 
mired in gridlock and brinksmanship, 


This well loved home is ready for a new family to love and cherish all it has to offer. Sit 
on your full length deck and admire the field and Green River just across the road as you 
listen to the water, birds and nature at this quiet country location. Featuring 3 bedrooms 
including the upper level, you'll have plenty of sleeping space for your extended family 
or guests or perhaps transition that floor to a master suite with a lovely water view. There 
have been many updates and upgrades over the years and the location is great being 
close to the MA border or 20 minutes to Brattleboro. There’s a lot of positives and this is 


a definite must see home! 


Exclusive: $189,000 


they’re beset by petty feuding and ren- 
egade behavior. Our media, which 
once protected us from fantasy, are 1n- 
dulging in it. Citizens are losing respect 
for reason and for each other. Stupidity 
and deception of one form or another 
are raging, as are anger and anxiety. 
Intolerance is on the rise. One bad 
thing feeds off the next.” 

That paragraph was written be- 
fore mask wearing and social distanc- 
ing became political issues subject to 
debate. Once the commonsense public 
health measures to reduce the spread 
of COVID-19 were reframed as in- 
fringements on personal freedom, all 
bets were off. 

The correlation between opposi- 
tion to masks and support for Donald 
Trump is easy to see, as is the correla- 
tion between the places that supported 
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Imagine beyond harm 


‘T so desperately want to separate the atrocities at the Capitol from the harm caused in our 
community. But the way to prevent future violent white supremacist attacks 1s to begin 
uprooting racism and creating new visions of safety here in my own community.” 


Brattleboro 

WAS HOPING to write a fairly 

short, simple and straight- 

forward letter wholeheart- 

edly supporting the report 
and recommendations of the 
Community Safety Review 
Committee (CSRC) that were 
shared at the Jan. 5 Selectboard 
meeting. I have never been so 
proud to be part of this town, 
part of the marginalized com- 
munities organizing for safety 
and well-being, as I was that 
night and the next morning. 

And then the horror and re- 
ality of the unending violence 
of white supremacy reared its 
head in the form of violent at- 
tacks later that day on the U.S. 
Capitol, the people inside, 
and the democratic election 
processes. 
What we are grappling with 


ly/595-safety. 


as a town around community 
safety and the violent acts by 
organized white supremacists in 
recent days are not separate. 
The attacks, by armed white 
supremacists, were born from 
years and decades and centu- 
ries of white supremacists’ in- 
ability to share power and see 
the humanity in others. Though 
met with some police resistance, 
they received active support by 
others. Months earlier, Black 
and brown bodies trying to hold 
peaceful vigils were met with 
tear gas, pepper spray, and mass 
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Brattleboro, VT 


Looking for Full-Time Warehouse Position 
and Sales Associates. Good customer service 
skills, self motivated, we want you on our team. 
Apply in store. 


Hinsdale 
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HOME REPAIR PROGRAM COORDINATOR 


Coordinate, and possibly carry out, home repairs for low-income house- 
holds to address health, safety, energy waste, accessibility, and other 
needs. Responsibilities include client intake & enrollment, spec writing, 
awarding bids / contracts, document prep, contractor supervision, QC, 
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ALEX FISCHER, a member of Brattleboro’s Representative 
Town Meeting from District 2, served as a member of the 
Community Safety Review Committee. To download the 
CSRC’s final report and associated public documents, visit bit. 


arrests. 

In Brattleboro, we have been 
shown evidence of racial pro- 
filing in our town which favors 
white bodies at the expense of, 
most specifically, Black bodies. 

I so desperately want to sepa- 
rate the atrocities at the Capitol 
from the harm caused in our 
community. As a white person, 
I am afforded the opportunity 
to try to compartmentalize and 
separate the two. 

But if Iam honest with my- 
self, the way to prevent future 
violent white supremacist at- 
tacks is to begin uprooting 
racism and creating new vi- 
sions of safety here in my own 
community. 

For those reasons, I find it so 
important to see the violence 
of Jan. 6 as an act of white su- 
premacy supported by our cur- 
rent policing systems and link it 
to what we are trying to achieve 
here in Brattleboro. 


] THOUGHT I WOULD focus on my 
experience as a member of the 
Citizen Police Communications 
Committee and my support for 
it to be disbanded, or my ex- 
perience as a facilitator and 
trainer, or my support for freez- 
ing the Brattleboro Police 
Department’s training bud- 
get as one-time trainings fall 
short of creating change when 
deeper healing and reckoning 
are needed. 

I thought I would write about 
my support for CSRC mem- 
ber Lana Dever’s words that we 


shouldn’t have had to create this 
committee, write this report, or 
present these findings because 
we should know these truths 
already, because we should be 
listening. 

But on the day after white 
supremacists violently attacked 
the U.S. Capitol, killing five 
people, I find myself writing 
about the first recommendation 
of the CSRC report: the need to 
acknowledge and reckon with 
the harm caused — specifically, 
the harm caused by the reali- 
ties of white supremacy and 
state violence. The brilliance 
and necessity in addressing the 
systemic paradigm shift that 
must occur for any meaning- 
ful change to happen cannot be 
underestimated. 

We — as individuals, as a 
community, and as the town of 
Brattleboro — must do things 
that have not yet been done be- 
fore, both internally to change 
our own understanding and 
externally to change the im- 
pacts of our policing systems. 
We must be creative, bold, and 
experimental. 

For those of us who hold 
the privileges of whiteness, 
of wealth and class privilege, 
of cisgender (non-trans) bod- 
ies, we must be willing to be 
wrong, to listen and to act dif- 
ferently than we have been. Past 
attempts to reform our broken 
system of safety did not fail be- 
cause of individuals. 

This is not about any one of 
us — this is about systems. 

This is about all of us. 


THERE IS SO MUCH HOPE to be 
had here on the local level. 

As part of the coalition 
that worked to create a ro- 
bust RFP for this process, I 
was blown away with what was 
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accomplished in such a short 
period of time. What a gift 
that Shea Witzberger, Emily 
Megas-Russell, members of the 
Committee, and members of 
our community have given us. It 
speaks to the years and decades 
of community organizing and 
relationship building in this area 
which supported a quick and 
comprehensive mobilization 
of, and communication with, 
sO many marginalized commu- 
nities, service providers, and 
community members at large. 
This report and the work that 
went into it 1s inspiring, a true 
gift and blueprint for how to 
move our communities and our 
town forward in denouncing the 
living legacy of white suprema- 
cist violence and moving toward 
the horizon of safety and well- 
being for all of us — an image 
Shea so clearly conjured at its 
presentation to the Selectboard. 


For ME, the most inspiring part 
of the work done by the com- 
mittee and what has come forth 
in its report is the ability to cre- 
ate more safety for more peo- 
ple without lessening safety for 
anyone. 

It is a non-debatable fact 
that many in our communi- 
ties do not feel safe. It is also a 
non-debatable fact that many 
in our communities do indeed 
feel safe. The recommendations 
put forth a path to create safety 
for everyone, at the expense of 
no one. 

As we begin to discuss the 
findings, I hope we can start 
from a place that cuts past 
myths of white supremacy that 
lie to us by teaching us that car- 
ceral systems create safety. 

I hope we can start the con- 
versation with an acknowl- 
edgment of harm caused 


— intentionally or not — by 
maintaining our current sys- 
tems of policing and carceral 
systems while demanding more 
proof of harm, a different form 
of proof, the exactly correctly 
worded proof. 

I hope we can start the con- 
versation by acknowledging that 
our current system of policing 
comes directly from slave catch- 
ing. I hope we can acknowl- 
edge that there is so much we 
don’t know and haven’t tried. I 
hope we can acknowledge that 
there is a desire and demand for 
something altogether different. 

Above all, I hope we can lis- 
ten to those who have known 
since the beginning of policing, 
since the beginning of mass in- 
carceration and Jim Crow and 
sharecropping and slavery, that 
the systems we have created 
are not meant to keep everyone 
safe. Our current carceral sys- 
tems are the product of years 
and decades and centuries of 
the desire to hoard power, own 
people, and create illusions of 
safety for some at the expense 
of others. 

For those of us who have 
benefited from our current sys- 
tems of policing and incarcera- 
tion, there can be a fear that a 
new system will enact the harm 
caused to others back onto us. 

I want to encourage folks to 
imagine beyond harm. If you 
believe that harm and violence 
are an intrinsic part of safety, 
then you will only be ask- 
ing who will be harmed if we 
change things. 

If you are able to imagine 
the creation of safety without 
harm, then I hope you will ask 
yourself: What is holding us 
back? 


LETTERS FROM READERS | 


What would 
have happened 
if the mob were 
liberal activists? 


here has been much specu- 
lation on what would have 
happened had a mob of Black 
Lives Matter activists invaded 
the capital demanding an end to 
this country’s systemic and in- 
stitutional racism and a more 
equitable nation. 
Much of this speculation 
comes to the conclusion that 
a bloodbath would have been 
inevitable. 
What might have happened 
had an unruly mob of liberal 
activists descended upon our 


IA 


“temple of Democracy,” de- 
manding the resignation of the 
fascist enabler Mitch McConnell 
and his cadre of right-wing so- 
cial Darwinist collaborators? 

Had such a mob, spurred on 
by the likes of Bernie Sanders 
giving a speech outside of the 
capital, done what was done on 
Jan. 6, what would have been 
the outcome? Most certainly the 
final result would have been a 
bloodbath. 

Now what do you suppose 
would have happened had a 
mob of mostly white, neo-Nazi 
cretins invaded the Capitol de- 
manding the reinstatement of 
their rejected, wicked, narcis- 
sist leader? In this right-wing 
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oligarchy, with the tacit cooper- 
ation of some of the police who 
share their sentiments, we’ve 
just seen what would happen. 

The America we are needs to 
change to become the America 
we say we want to be. A return 
to the Obama/Biden status quo 
ante is not good enough. We 
need to enact a progressive en- 
lightened agenda to show we 
have a government that actually 
cares about its citizens. 

The cruel neglect of the 
needs of the people by the po- 
litical class created the mob that 
invaded the capital in the name 
of Trump. 

Phillip Odegard 
Westminster 


For many people 
in our nation, 
we’ve never had 
a democracy 


hat happened recently 
at our nation’s Capitol 

is being commonly described 

as an assault on our democracy. 
But that characterization sounds 
as if it’s something new and it 
fails to recognize the assaults 
that have been occurring in our 
country since its founding. 

Black, Indigenous, people 
of color (BIPOC), other his- 
torically marginalized people, 
and those of lower income have 
been and are continuously as- 
saulted. Sometimes these as- 
saults have been physical, but 
other times they’ve been in the 
form of systemic biases. These 
biases exist in our judicial, po- 
licing, housing, education, fi- 
nancial, and hiring systems, 
which have unjustly prevented 
people from achieving the ful- 
filling life that our country’s 
founders promised. 

So, for many people in our 
nation, we’ve never had a 
democracy. 

I surmise that the feelings of 
anger, fear, frustration, despair, 
and sadness that many of us 
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Insurrection at the U.S. Capitol 


felt last week, especially those 
of us born into white privilege, 
are what many of our fellow 
Americans have been feeling as 
part of their daily lives. 

White supremacist views 
are Clearly, and sadly, an in- 
tegral part of the country. 
Permanently blocking those 
supremacists from Twitter and 
Facebook accounts might make 
some of us feel like we’re tak- 
ing action against those promot- 
ing hate, but we’re just driving 
those haters underground. 

Those of us who have worked 
in conflict resolution know that 
doing so resolves nothing and, 
in fact, it makes the problem 
more insidious and difficult to 
deal with. 

But there is hope for achiev- 
ing a true democracy for every- 
one in our country. This will be 
achieved by at least two actions: 
(1) self-reflection regarding our 
own individual prejudices and 
biases that each of us carries, 
and (2) through factual and in- 
sightful education about our 
history and what it really means 
to form a true democracy for 
all of our country’s citizens and 
residents. 

What happened has 
prompted many of us to start 
thinking along these lines, but 
as we’ve seen time and time 
again, the call for action follow- 
ing tragic events quickly fades. 

If ever there was a time for 
change, it’s now. The recep- 
tivity is there. Leadership in 
our schools, government, busi- 
nesses, and institutions have a 
prime opportunity to undo in- 
justices in the systems they 
govern. 

But, as in any democracy, 
it takes each of us to insist 
that our leadership actually do 
something beyond just spouting 
words and forming committees. 

We must all stay vigilant and 
be willing to take some of the 
personal risks inherent in being 
actively involved in changing 
these systems with their deeply 
and historically embedded in- 
justices, including unfair pro- 
tection for those in power and 
penalties for those who speak 
out. 

We are all part of keep- 
ing these systems alive. Let’s 
change them so they truly allow 
liberty and justice for all. 

Michael Szostak 
Guilford 


More letters, B4 
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A fine and fragile balance 
between peace and violence 


The past four years, culminating in the events of Jan. 6, 
have shown us two contradictory sides of human nature 


“Tt was the best of times, 1t was 
the worst of times, it was the age 
of wisdom, it was the age of fool- 
ishness, it was the epoch of belief, 
it was the epoch of increduhty, 
it was the season of hight, it was 
the season of darkness, 1t was the 
spring of hope, it was the winter 
of despair.” 

—Charles Dickens, 
A Tale of Two Cities 


Westminster West 
HEN I WAS in high 
school, I witnessed 
a vicious fist fight 
between two male 
classmates, and it shook me to 
my core. 

The violence and the cheer- 
ing of the crowd horrified me. I 
managed to hold it together un- 
til I got home, but the minute I 
saw my mother, I burst into in- 
consolable tears. I told her what 
I witnessed: the expressions of 
hatred and fear, the blood and 
cracking of bones, one boy end- 
ing up with a broken arm. 

After a few minutes of moth- 
erly comfort, we had a talk as 
my mother tried to grapple with 
my wails of “Why?!” 

She told me that the human 
species was capable of great 
kindness and the lowest of cru- 
elties and violence. She told me 
to read history for proof of her 
claims. 

My mother also reminded me 
of times when she witnessed 
my acts of kindness. But she 
reminded me of my own acts 
of violence — namely, beating 
up a boy in defense of a friend 
and roughing up my older sis- 
ter when she humiliated me one 
too many times in front of her 
boyfriend. 

Before leaving me to my 
thoughts and tears, she told me 
that I needed to toughen up — 
that life wasn’t easy for most 
people. 

Amen, Mother. Amen. 





I ABHOR violence, yet there are 
times when I can understand 
why people resort to it. I think 
of the Palestinians whose lives 
are filled with want, degrada- 
tion, and fear at the hands of 
the Israeli government. I think 
of the capture and incarceration 
of those citizens of Hong Kong 
who refuse to accept China’s 
hard-fisted rule and demand for 
total obedience to their state. 

On the home front, I think 
of our country’s two original 
sins, which still plague us to this 
very day. 

I think of the betrayal of 
Native Americans whose home- 
land was conquered and raped, 
forcing them into abject poverty 
as the government lied to them 
repeatedly decade after decade. 

And I think of those whose 
ancestors were brought to this 
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country tortured with the evil 
bonds of slavery, producing 
generation after generation of 
one-hand-tied-behind-their- 
backs, second-class status and 
the brutality of the white ha- 
tred thrown in their lives’ paths. 
I can imagine resorting to vio- 
lence if I were driven to such 
brinks. 

Yet I’ve always been in awe of 
those who have led nonviolent 
resistance movements in the 
face of extreme circumstances. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and their 
followers, come to mind. They 
are rare exceptions among the 
human race, and I think of 
them as earthly angels. This 
common earthling can’t fathom 
having the discipline and brav- 
ery required for such feats. 


THEN THERE ARE the types of 
violence that I will never re- 
motely understand: random vi- 
olence, bully violence, violence 
against “the different,” and cult 
violence, which leads me to the 
Jan. 6 storming of our nation’s 
Capitol. 

The mob attack on the seat 
of our democracy wasn’t sur- 
prising to me, but it made me 
unspeakably sad and angry. The 
looking-the-other-way, cod- 
dling, and back-door support of 
right-wing extremist groups has 
been a decades-long trend in 
the United States, and Donald 
Trump’s reign has given them a 
turbo-charged green light. 

Those who have supported 
Trump despite all his heinous 
acts and words bear just as 
much responsibility. The right- 
wing-media liars who have sac- 
rificed this country in exchange 
for their filthy lucre are a part 
of this tragedy as well. 

The twin cowards, Rudy 
Giuliani and Donald J. Trump, 
made their call to arms on Jan. 
6, as they stood behind bullet- 
proof glass — the final push 
that the pumped-up Trump 
cult needed to justify their as- 
sault on the presidential election 
of 2020. The historic breaching 
of the Capitol was red meat to 
their movement, as was the ap- 
parent support of some police 
and security personnel. 

As for Trump, I think he 
should be kicked out of of- 
fice immediately via the 25th 
Amendment, but I doubt if 
Congress, the cabinet, and Vice 
President Mike Pence will really 
go through with it. 

Even so, I hold out hope that 
the House will impeach Trump 
and that, very soon after the 
Jan. 20 inauguration, the Senate 
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him for re-election in 2020 and 
the amount of illness and death 
in those same places over the 
past few months. 

And How America Lost Its 
Mind was written long before 
the unthinkable sight of seeing 
white supremacists, neo-Nazis, 
QAnon cultists, and assorted 
other nihilists storm and oc- 
cupy the Capitol because they 
thought their Dear Leader had 
a presidential election stolen 
from him. 


WHEN PEOPLE cannot agree on 
facts, or even observable reality, 
madness is sure to follow. That 
madness has manifested itself 
in a deadly way, well before the 
Jan. 6 insurrection, in the ongo- 
ing COVID-19 pandemic. 

Leaving aside notable excep- 
tions, such as Republican gov- 
ernors Phil Scott of Vermont, 
Charlie Baker of Massachusetts, 
and Larry Hogan of Maryland, 
the Republican Party — follow- 
ing the lead of President Trump 
— encouraged the politicization 
of COVID-19. Where Scott, 
Baker, and Hogan listened to 
the health experts and took the 
pandemic seriously, too many 
other Republican governors did 
not, with predictable results. 

Many other issues divide the 
United States, and others have 
amply written about them in 
this section. But, in Patterson’s 
view, stoking those divisions are 
five traps — ideological, de- 
mographic, moral, media, and 
money — that will ultimately 
doom the Republican Party to 
fringe status. 

The ideological one is the 


most obvious; the other four, 
not so much. 

There is the demographic 
trap. As the nation becomes 
younger and more diverse — 
more than 40 percent of the 
nation’s adults are between the 
ages of 21 and 45 — any politi- 
cal party that wants to be vi- 
able has to be inclusive. Today’s 
Republican Party makes little 
effort to appeal beyond its base, 
which 1s why Joe Biden was 
elected president in 2020. 

“Whatever the short-term 
advantage of the GOP’s poli- 
tics of division, it 1s now facing 
the fallout,” writes Patterson. 
“Millions of younger adults, 
women, Blacks, Latinx, Asian 
Americans, LGBTQ, and the 
college-educated will be pulling 
the Democratic lever for years 
to come.” 

The media trap is also not as 
obvious. Patterson maintains 
that Republican power grew as 
the power of right-wing me- 
dia grew from the early 1990s 
onward, as “more than 40 mil- 
lion Americans were listening 
to right-wing talk shows, with 
millions more tuned to right- 
wing blogs and websites” each 
week. 

But that same media that 
propelled the GOP into power 
has painted it into an ideologi- 
cal corner. 

“The framers of the 
Constitution designed a gov- 
erning process based on com- 
promise and accommodation,” 
Patterson writes. “Yet the mere 
hint of compromise sends right- 
wing media into a frenzy.” 

That is mainly because of 


will convict him of that second 
impeachment charge, thus pre- 
venting him from holding fed- 
eral office again. 

Even with this best-case sce- 
nario, the Trump cult is here to 
stay for a long time. 


IVE ALWAYS BEEN split about the 
philosophies of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and Thomas Hobbes, 
but I think both philosophers 
made astute observations about 
human nature. I boil it down to 
this: Rousseau believed that hu- 
mans were essentially good and 
that society and government 
corrupted them, while Thomas 
Hobbes believed that humans 
were essentially bad and that 
society and government kept 
them in check. 

I view these last four-plus 
years in the United States as a 
microcosmic example of human 
nature at play. 

On its face, our interactions 
are not pretty, yet in quiet cor- 
ners of each and every commu- 
nity, acts of care and kindness 
are playing out hour after hour. 

I think within each one of us 
there is a fine and fragile bal- 
ance between peace and vio- 
lence, between selfish acts and 
service to others. I think most 
of us live somewhere in the 
middle when we’re not facing 
extreme challenges or dangers, 
be it in word or deed. 

The question for me is: Do 
we resign ourselves to “nasty, 
brutish, and short,” or do we 
seek out and nurture the inher- 
ently good within each one of 
us? 

When I read about the local 
recruitment efforts by antifa in 
last week’s Commons, my first 
response was a chill down my 
spine. For me, it said things are 
ramping up and may portend a 
second civil war in the United 
States. Indeed, I’ve heard re- 
peatedly in the media from 
Trump supporters that they’re 
ready and willing for such a war. 

In all frankness, I think the 
Trump cult is delusional and 
has projected all kinds of bogus 
qualities and beliefs onto the 
president, who is just a pathetic, 
mentally ill narcissist. Once he 
doesn’t need them anymore, he 
will throw his supporters un- 
der the bus without a second 
thought. 

I can understand the need 
for an antifa, whose mission is 
to battle fascism and other far- 
right ideologies. Is it naive to 
think that our country’s divi- 
sions can be solved through 
peaceful means, or do we just 
need to toughen up and get on 
with it? 

I am so very conflicted. 

And, dear readers, if you’re 
honest about it, I suspect some 
of you are as well. 


the steady drumbeat of hostil- 
ity generated by right-wing talk 
radio, Fox News, and social me- 
dia platforms. And much of the 
information these media sources 
put out is simply not factual. In 
2018, Oxford University Press 
published Network Propaganda: 
Manipulation, Disinformation, 
and Radicahzation in American 
Politics, by Harvard research- 
ers Yochai Benkler, Robert 
Faris, and Hal Roberts, who 
studied 4 million media mes- 
sages during the 2016 presiden- 
tial election and concluded that 
messaging on the right is laced 
with “disinformation, lies, and 
half-truths.” 

“When a party makes a habit 
of playing fast and loose with 
the facts, other things begin to 
unravel,” writes Patterson. “On 
everything from climate change 
to immigration, right-wing 
Republicans have views that are 
wildly at odds with the facts.” 

The money trap 1s the disso- 
nance of a political party that 
campaigns on fiscal discipline 
but has spent much of its ener- 
gies giving huge tax breaks to 
the wealthy and corporations. 
Those giveaways please the peo- 
ple who write the checks that 
fund the GOP’s campaigns but 
not working-class and middle- 
class voters, who are beginning 
to realize that they are getting 
the dirty end of the stick. 

“Republican voters are 
united on cultural and na- 
tional security issues but di- 
vided on economic issues,” 
writes Patterson. “Scapegoating 
doesn’t work forever, and class 
awareness Is rising in America, 
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VIEWPOINT 


An assault on our 


constitutional republic 


By pretending that Congress could effectively 
overturn the will of the American people, 
members of Congress, predictably, poured 
gasoline on an already lit fire. We must 

now get to work to put this fire out. 


Washington, D.C. 

AN. 6, 2021, will forever 

mark a day of infamy for 

our nation. It will be re- 

membered because our 
beloved Capitol building — 
the very heart of our democ- 
racy — was stormed and laid 
under siege. 

Rioters broke through win- 
dows, doors, and security bar- 
riers in both the Senate and 
House wings of the Capitol, 
assaulting Capitol Police of- 
ficers, leaving a wake of de- 
struction, and forcing me and 
other members of Congress 
to temporarily delay fulfilling 
our constitutional duty to cer- 
tify the presidential election. 

It will be remembered be- 
cause the president of the 
United States encouraged his 
supporters to commit these 
felonies — to march to the 
Capitol, “to show strength,” 
and “to fight.” 

And it will be remembered 
because, even before all of 
that, more than 100 mem- 
bers of the House and a dozen 
Senators supported a ploy 
to deprive the states and the 
American people of their con- 
stitutional role to choose our 
next president. 

This political stunt 
amounted to nothing less than 
an assault on our constitu- 
tional republic. 


PRESIDENT TRUMP’S obscene 
and cynical claim that the 
election was stolen from him, 
which he continued to spout 
even while his rioting support- 
ers roamed the halls of the 
Capitol, has been flatly dis- 
proven time and again. And 
his reliance on voters’ mistrust 
in the election as grounds for 
overturning the election re- 
sults is particularly disingenu- 
ous, given that such mistrust is 
based on relentless false pro- 
paganda spread by him and 
his allies. 

It is not based on the evi- 
dence. Not on the facts. And 
not on the sober assessments 
of state election administra- 
tors, both Republicans and 
Democrats, who actually over- 
saw these elections and know 
what they are talking about. 

Attempting to reverse the 
election, President Trump 
and his allies lost more than 
60 cases in courts across the 
country, by judges of ev- 
ery political stripe, including 
those he himself appointed. 

The lopsidedness of these 
decisions was extraordinary. 

It was been nothing less than 
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propelled by income inequal- 
ity, wage stagnation, growing 
personal debt, and high housing 
and health insurance costs.” 


FINALLY, THERE IS The biggest 
trap of all for Republicans, the 
one that opened up and nearly 
swallowed our republic whole 
on Jan. 6 — the moral trap. 

“Democracies depend on 
norms — unwritten rules about 
how leaders and citizens should 
behave,” writes Patterson. 
“One norm is forbearance — 
the idea that political power 
should be used with restraint 
rather than weaponized and 
taken to its lawful limits. Such 
norms have little standing in to- 
day’s Republican Party.” 

In state elections in North 
Carolina in 2016 and in 
Wisconsin in 2018, we saw 
Republican-controlled legisla- 
tures rewrite the laws to strip 
power from the two Democratic 
candidates who were elected 
governor in those respective 
states. 

We’ve seen Republican- 
controlled state legislatures 
re-draw election maps to en- 
sure that only GOP candidates 
will be elected, even in states 
where Democrats outnumber 
Republicans. 

And we’ve seen Republican- 
controlled state legislatures 
pass laws to make it harder for 
people to vote, particularly the 
young, people of low income, 
and people of color. 

They add up to what has 
been an article of faith among 
many Republicans since the 
Reagan years — the only 
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a wholesale rejection of the 
president’s false claims. 

But this was also not 
surprising. 

The president’s own for- 
mer attorney general said 
there is no evidence of wide- 
spread fraud. And the presi- 
dent’s own Department of 
Homeland Security described 
it as the “most secure election 
in American history.” 


THE EVENTS OF Jan. 6 crystal- 
ized what we have known for 
some time. President Trump 
serves no one but himself: He 
is not a custodian or guard- 
ian of our democracy. He is 

a man whose every decision 
is driven by his own shallow 
self-interest. 

I did not expect him to be 
gracious in defeat. I expected 
him to throw tantrums. I’m 
not even surprised that his 
rhetoric incited violence, as 
it did on Jan. 6. That’s who 
President Trump 1s. 

Yet I was surprised and dis- 
appointed that so many mem- 
bers of Congress let it get this 
far. 

Our obligation that day 
was simply to count the elec- 
toral votes and to certify that 
Joe Biden won the election. 
By pretending that Congress 
could effectively overturn the 
will of the American people, 
these members of Congress, 
predictably, poured gasoline 
on an already lit fire. 

We must now get to work to 
put this fire out. 

I am glad that — just hours 
after the president’s support- 
ers had been cleared from the 
Capitol and in the middle of 
the night — Congress took 
the first step by certifying Joe 
Biden as the next president. 

But the next step will be 
harder. The only way we 
stand a chance of coming to- 
gether as a country, let alone 
making progress for the 
American people, is by work- 
ing together. 

I am thankful to the many 
Senate Republicans who force- 
fully rejected their colleagues’ 
dangerous political stunt, even 
before the violence. Their 
words had meaning and sent 
a message to the country that 
our democracy will endure. 


HIsToRY WILL remember Jan. 
6. Americans — along with 
the rest of the world — will 
not soon forget the brazen 
destruction within the very 
temple of our democracy, 
the President’s incitement of 
the lawlessness, and those in 
Congress who so casually at- 
tempted to overturn the will 
of the American people. 

But my hope ts Jan. 6 will 
also be remembered as a day 
our nation stood together, no 
matter our political leanings, 
in defense of our democracy. 
We stood together, Democrats 
and Republicans, to reject the 
president’s recklessness and 
incitement and to demand ac- 
countability for the attack on 
our Capitol. 

In the Senate, we stood 
together and overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the handful of 
Republicans who still pursued 
their dangerous political stunt 
to undermine the election. 

We still have a long way to 
go. I have long believed that 
President Trump is a threat 
to our constitutional republic. 
And he will remain so until 
Joe Biden is sworn in as pres- 
ident on Jan. 20. President 
Trump should immediately 
resign or be removed from 
office. 


I ALSO SHARE the sadness and 
anger of so many of my fellow 
Vermonters about the events 
on Jan. 6. There were times on 
that day when I feared for the 
strength of our democracy. 

While I rushed through 
the corridors of the Capitol, I 
could not believe my eyes and 
ears. People were frantic and 
scared; I could hear the riot- 
ers making their way to the 
Senate floor. 

But, as Americans have 
done throughout our history, 
in our hour of need we came 
together. It is often through 
strife and grief that we 
emerge stronger. I am hopeful 
that we did just that. 

When I emerged from the 
Capitol in the middle of that 
night, I was surprised by my 
sense of hope. We are not 
through the storm yet, but 
this dark chapter in American 
history is nearing its end. 

Vermonters are committed 
to ensuring that brighter days 
are ahead for this good and 
great country that we love. I 
will always stand with them — 
and for our cherished heritage 
of freedom and democracy. 
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side, consider the long history of how this situation has been 
weaponized for decades as the necessary cost of a strategy for 
political gain. This scenario of our country destabilized from 
within was also outlined as a goal of Russian interference in 
the 2016 election. It is so easy to vilify otherwise good people 
whose desire to be good citizens of the United States makes 
them vulnerable to undermining the very country that they 


love. 


We must develop a language to be able to talk about what 
we actually believe as individuals, irrespective of what we 
have been conditioned to repeat. And we must rewire our- 
selves to be willing to talk to one another in good faith, to 
listen, to learn. To argue good arguments with depth and con- 
Viction, not volume and blind loyalty. 

People can change. A lot of us must, in ways that are going 


to be uncomfortable. 


We are very likely too late to put this insurrection back into 
a bottle. But what will happen if we don’t try? 


acceptable election outcome is 
for a Republican to win, and 
any victory by a Democrat is 
illegitimate. 

These abuses of power fueled 
the record-breaking turnouts 
for voting in 2020 among those 
very groups that Republicans 
tried so hard to keep from the 
polls. They know their party is 
shrinking and, with non-whites 
expected to be a majority of the 
US. population within a gen- 
eration, they have all but for- 
feited their chance to ever gain 
their trust. 

Patterson believes that 
to work properly, a democ- 
racy “requires two parties that 
are ideologically distinct but 
equally civic-minded. One of 
those parties needs to be a re- 
sponsible center-right party, the 





place on the political spectrum 
that the GOP once occupied. To 
say the current version of the 
Republican Party will have dif- 
ficulty reoccupying that place is 
self-evident.” 

“No Conservative party true 
to its ideological heritage would 
ever engage in undemocratic 
practices as freely as today’s 
Republican Party,” concludes 
Patterson. “Western conser- 
vative parties have histori- 
cally accepted responsibility for 
guarding political norms and 
protecting political processes 
and institutions. The break 
from that tradition in today’s 
Republican Party testifies to 
what it has become. The GOP 
is now a Conservative party 
only in name. It’s a reactionary 
party.” 
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A hallowed 


promise 


“This year, that conversation 

is more important than ever as 
we collectively work to fight the 
pandemic and support a strong 
recovery. Our shared work 
must prioritize Vermonters’ 
safety and well-being, build 
economic security, and 

advance equity and justice.’ 


Montpelier 
IKE THE Speaker of the 
House said, the past 
36 hours have shaken 
us. And I know I speak 
for so many Vermonters when 
I say that I watched in sadness, 
alarm, and disgust at the scenes 
that unfolded in our nation’s 
capital yesterday. 

The insurgency in D.C. 
took place just a few hours af- 
ter Vermont Senators gath- 
ered at our own statehouse here 
in Montpelier to be officially 
sworn in. 

It was an event that was 
formal, civil, steeped in his- 
tory and tradition, and bound 
by rules. We came together as 
Vermonters, not as Democrats, 
Progressives, and Republicans. 
When we were sworn in, we all 
took the identical oath of office: 
A hallowed promise to uphold 
and defend the constitution of 
our state and our nation. 

We swear that we will be 
“faithful and honest representa- 
tives and guardians of the peo- 
ple” and we vow to be “true 
and faithful to the State of 
Vermont.” 

The closing words of the oath 
are an explicit affirmation that 
we — as Vermont State Senators 
— are sworn to support both 
the Vermont Constitution and 
the United States Constitution. 
This vow is one we all take so 
seriously. 

Each time I’ve been sworn 
in to my office, I’ve felt a stir- 
ring of pride, responsibility, 
and a deep love for my state and 
its people. I felt all these things 
again yesterday. But I also felt 
something else. 


I WITNESSED my colleagues’ 
willingness to be part of some- 
thing larger than personal gain, 
greater than party affiliation, 
and much more resplendent 

in glory than the office itself: a 
clear and public commitment to 
the rule of law, to the people, 
and to the ideals of this great 
state. 

Our citizen legislature is a co- 
equal branch of government. 
It’s a critical part of the checks 
and balances built into our 
democratic system. 

As elected officials, we come 
here as citizens, as neighbors, 
as Vermonters who care deeply 
about this state, its people, and 
its land. We come from all walks 
of life and bring our family his- 
tories and our experiences with 
us. We also carry with us the 
stories of our constituents from 
our villages, towns, and cities. 

Each start to the legislative 
session, I like to view the time 
of the governor’s address as the 
beginning of a rich, complex 
conversation between the exec- 
utive branch and the legislative 
branch — a conversation that 
we will carry on throughout the 
session. 

This year, that conversation 
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is more important than ever as 
we collectively work to fight the 
pandemic and support a strong 
recovery. Our shared work must 
prioritize Vermonters’ safety 
and well-being, build economic 
security, and advance equity and 
justice. 

Our first work must be a con- 
tinued response to the pan- 
demic, reining in the spread of 
infection and overseeing effec- 
tive vaccine distribution. 

We must use federal stimu- 
lus money to continue to sup- 
port Vermont’s economy, its 
workers, and its businesses, as 
well as the families who strug- 
gle with housing, food insecu- 
rity, and access to child care and 
broadband. And we must al- 
ways be focused on prioritizing 
those who have been dispro- 
portionately impacted by the 
pandemic. 

And our shared conversation 
must not lose sight of long-term 
Opportunities to apply lessons 
learned from the pandemic and 
build better systems of care. 
We can continue to strengthen 
our health care system, hav- 
ing learned that public health is 
economic health. 

We can continue to ensure 
the quality and affordability of 
our public education system, 
from early education to higher 
ed. We can grow our clean en- 
ergy economy in ways that re- 
duce costs for Vermonters while 
protecting the environment. 

And in all this work we can 
keep justice and equity at the 
forefront by collecting better 
data, asking good questions, 
and inviting a diverse range of 
stories and experiences on the 
policies we consider. 


WEIN THE SENATE, in partner- 
ship with the House and the 
governor, are ready to continue 
our work on behalf of all of 
you. 

We share some policy goals 
and diverge on others. On some 
matters we agree on the end 
goal but not on how we'll get 
there. 

That’s all part of the lively, 
robust conversation that hap- 
pens in a healthy democracy. 
And here in Vermont, we still 
have a healthy democracy. We 
can show the nation — and 
those who seek to undermine 
our ideals — just how the peo- 
ple’s work is done. 

And in doing so we will be 
rebuilding and then sustaining 
trust in our beloved democracy. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Critical caring 


There 1s no quick remedy for treating and healing our democracy 


West Townshend 


S OF JAN. 6, 2021, the 

United States of 

America is certifiably 

insane and in a coma 
in need of critical care. 

There is no quick rem- 
edy; no drug will do the trick. 
Maybe surgery is the best op- 
tion. But surgery by itself is 
not the answer. Therapy, cen- 
turies of therapy, might dig us 
out of the diagnosis hole of 
insanity and bring us back to 
the real world of democracy 
as expressed in our hallowed 
Constitution. 

As it is applied in a court of 
law, law.com defines insanity as 
“a. mental illness of such a se- 
vere nature that a person can- 
not distinguish fantasy from 
reality, cannot conduct her/his 
affairs due to psychosis, or is 
subject to uncontrollable im- 
pulsive behavior.” 

The 45th president of the 
United States succumbs to this 
diagnosis in two ways. 

On the first count, he has 
rejected the reality of de- 
feat despite failure of all his 
court appeals to overturn the 
2020 presidential election re- 
sults. The master of the re- 
ality television show cannot 
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“distinguish fantasy from 
reality.” 

Unfortunately, on the sec- 
ond count — “conducting 
his affairs” — he has contin- 
ued unabated. On the third 
count, he remains “subject to 
uncontrollable impulsive be- 
havior” on social media and 
even in person. This is well 
documented. 


THE CURRENT law enforcement 
structure in the United States 
may seem to fall into the “in- 
sane” category because there 
is a failure to distinguish fan- 
tasy from reality — shooting 
a man seven times in the back 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin ver- 
sus backing off when armed 
thugs invade the Capitol of the 
United States of America. 
What is the clear and pres- 
ent danger of a person whose 
back is turned in Kenosha 


compared to illegal entry 

into the nation’s Capitol? For 
months it has been common 
knowledge, based on the pres- 
ident’s own words, that he 
would not leave office easily. 
Because the thugs were able 
to enter Congress with guns 
drawn, I must reject the in- 
sanity plea. This was an in- 
side job, a coordinated effort to 
storm the Capitol, with an in- 
adequate Capitol police pres- 
ence and few arrests. 

Where were the FBI and 
Homeland Security during this 
invasion from within? Why 
didn’t the president of the 
United States address the na- 
tion immediately? Why did he 
say he “loves” the invaders? 
This is not the first time he has 
venerated thugs. 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT, we, the 
people, are our own worst 


enemy. We do not need to look 
beyond our shores for the cul- 
prits. They are in our midst. 

A significant portion of 
citizens and elected officials 
did not take the 45th presi- 
dent of the United States seri- 
ously when he challenged the 
fundamentals of our democ- 
racy. Consequently, the gov- 
ernment of the United States 
of America has sunk into the 
deep diagnosis hole of insanity 
coupled with corruption, cov- 
ered with the muck of inter- 
national scorn. We, the people, 
have lost our bright shining 
star, our beacon to the world 
that freedom rings true. 

There is collective respon- 
sibility here. How do we heal 
a democracy? I suggest a 
healthy dose of civics in pub- 
lic education and discourse 
and then something as simple 
as reaching out to a stranger 
with an act of kindness and 
generosity? 

Can we unite to throw off 
this mantle of insanity and 
collusion? 

Critical caring by every citi- 
zen is required to restore “jus- 
tice for all.” 


VIEWPOINT 


Complete complicity from 
the Capitol Police 


We are not safe from those who do not believe in 
elections that they don't rig and win 


Putney 

ILLIONS OF 

Americans tuned 

in to the latest 

and greatest an- 
tics of those fun and principled 
Trumpsters at the Capitol on 
Jan. 6. 

To watch the entitled and 
moronic Trump family in the 
tent before the riot — too afraid 
to get their own hands dirty but 
pushing the mob of true believ- 
ers to “get wild” — would be 
shocking if it were anyone else. 

However, Trump, his defec- 
tive offspring, and the thou- 
sands of Republican enablers 
did nothing many of us did not 
expect. Trump has been egging 
on those who hang on his men- 
dacious propaganda ever since 
he righteously lost the elec- 
tion. This was never going to 
end well. 

The unexpected for me — 
and, I think, my level of sur- 
prise that it might stem from 
my white privilege — was the 
complete complicity of the 
Capitol Police. 

And once I thought about it, 
I realized that there is absolutely 
no reason these police would 
not be in cahoots with a bunch 
of white supremacist thugs. 


SOME ELEMENTS of the mili- 
tary have been highly critical of 
Donald Trump’s “leadership,” 
but by and large we’ve seen 

a lovefest between large po- 
lice organizations — especially 
the unions — and the Trump 
administration. 

I don’t mean to suggest that 
every Capitol Police officer was 
in on the setup, but there is a 
reason why all the men who 
were in charge of the response 
instantly were fired or resigned. 


NANCY BRAUS, an 
independent book seller, 1s a 
longtime activist. 


Governor Larry Hogan of 
Maryland attempted to send as- 
sistance, and was stonewalled 
for 22 hours by Trump people. 
Washington, as has been re- 
peatedly stated, is possibly the 
most-policed city in the world 
— plenty of back up would 
have been forthcoming. 

When Trump told police not 
to coddle demonstrators, when 
he suggested officers bang ar- 
restees’ heads as they were 
guided into patrol cars, when 
he tweeted “when the looting 
starts, the shooting starts,” he 
could not have been clearer that 
he was referring only to people 
of color and to the left (always 
referred to as “Antifa’’). 

He was delivering a mes- 
sage: Make sure to hurt anyone 
speaking against the Republican 
destruction of the environ- 
ment, throwing babies in cages, 
or demanding an end to police 
brutality. 


I AMsurRE that anyone reading 
these words in the Brattleboro 
area knows someone who has 
been arrested for civil disobe- 
dience. We are among you ev- 
ery day. 

We have been arrested for 
peacefully protesting Vermont 
Yankee Nuclear Reactor (closed 
for going on a decade — yeah!), 
for demanding an end to fam- 
ily separation and other terri- 
ble human rights violations, for 
demanding an end to the use of 
fossil fuels, and for supporting 
the many national calls for ra- 
cial justice. 


The people I know who have 
been arrested — and I include 
myself here — have always 
acted nonviolently and have 
planned our actions with a pre- 
cision that 1s clearly not part of 
the Trump thugs’ skill set. 

We always discuss whether 
we can accept property destruc- 
tion (usually the answer is an 
emphatic no), what we can do if 
someone loses their cool, how to 
act in the face of provocateurs, 
and how to address other issues 
to make certain we are orga- 
nized and safe. 

When those of us who have 
been busy over the years pro- 
testing war and injustice have 
gone to Washington en masse 
to express our rights to free 
speech, we have seen ourselves 
blocked from entering roads 
and the Washington Metro sys- 
tem, and severely restricted in 
other ways. 

During one of the Bush in- 
augurations — I forget which 
one! — I spent hours wander- 
ing around the maze of blocked 
roads. The police or military 
were armed and threatening, 
and my companions and I did 
not feel we could safely barge 
through the barricades. We 
never did get to the area where 
people were gathering. 

So seeing these Capitol Police 
officers moving the barricades 
to make a building invasion eas- 
ier for the Trump snowflakes, 
seeing them gently bringing 
these felons out of the Capitol 
building, seeing the selfie por- 
traits taken inside — it was 
completely clear that at least 
some of these police are in the 
Trump cult. 


WE ARE NOT safe from those 
who do not believe in elections 


that they don’t rig and win. 
Every state, including “progres- 
sive” Vermont, is home to some 
of these violent, impulsive, self- 
ish mobsters. 

Asa secular Jewish leftist, I 
have to admit I am freaked out 
by some of the T-shirts worn 
by the Trump thugs such as 
“Camp Auschwitz” and the 
charming logo 6MNE (“six mil- 
lion is not enough”). 

I also know that this fear is 
nothing compared to the danger 
faced by Black Americans every 
day from living in a racist coun- 
try, but it certainly makes me 
want nothing to do with these 
people who would rather see me 
dead than speak with me. 

And then the final insult is 
the far-right media blaming the 
left for the damage, destruction, 
and bad planning of the Capitol 
invasion. 


WE HAVE already seen Ted Cruz, 
one of the number one inciters 
to violence, try to walk his sup- 
port back. 

As if. 

We will see more Republicans 
who have supported Trump for 
the past five years suddenly see- 
ing the light. 

As if. 

Always remember: Those 
who long for the joy of fascism 
are not the majority of the pop- 
ulation — they Jost the election. 

And if we are able to stick 
together and push the new ma- 
jority to get serious about the 
climate, about economic and 
social injustice, and about get- 
ting behind an organized plan to 
get the COVID-19 vaccine out, 
this attempted coup will be be- 
hind us. 


LETTERS FROM READERS | 


Elected officials 
violated their 
oaths. The 
Constitution 
makes the 
remedy clear. 


want to start a conversation 

about the Constitution, and 
I wonder how many folks have 
read it recently. 

Some folks believe the 
Supreme Court is the inter- 
preter of the Constitution and 
so do not take the time to read 
it personally, to our collective 
detriment, I believe. It is easy 
to understand, short, and writ- 
ten in clear layman’s English 
—a worthwhile and informa- 
tive read. 

Amendment 14, section 3 is 
of particular importance and 
interest right now because it 
clearly states that anyone who 
has violated the oath to uphold 


and defend the Constitution is 
ineligible to hold office, civil- 
ian or military, for the rest of 
their lives. 

This means to me that the 
entire current administration, 
as well as all GOP members of 
Congress who voted against ac- 
cepting the results of the fair, 
legal, courts-accepted 2020 
elections are no longer suited 
for their current positions and 
must resign or be removed. 

The insurrection was essen- 
tially an act of war against the 
United States of America, sup- 
ported and encouraged publicly 
by the current president and 
some members of Congress. 

The Constitution does not 
say, “Ask the Supreme Court.” 
It says “No! Go! Betrayal is be- 
trayal and is not to be tolerated. 
Traitors must leave their offices. 
Now!” 

Those guilty representatives 


must not be seated. The guilty 
Senators must leave, resign, 

or be recalled or impeached. 
For the sake of the country, 
let us pray they take the hon- 
orable, least painful, way of 
resignation. 

We all need to be well edu- 
cated about this foundation 
stone of our republic, and it ap- 
pears some of us have misun- 
derstandings or misinformation 
about the Constitution. I invite 
our friends and neighbors to 
read the document and engage 
in conversation. 

This current time is too im- 
portant and dangerous to let 
someone else determine the 
outcome. Tell our Vermont 
congressional delegation — 
Rep. Peter Welch, Sen. Bernie 
Sanders, and Sen. Patrick Leahy 
— what you think and want. 

Lynn Russell 
Brattleboro 


Insurrection at the U.S. Capitol 


Not as many 
bleeding: 
heart liberals 
are talking as 
conservatives 
think 


onservatives often have a 
hard time distinguishing 
between bleeding heart liberals 
and anyone who Is not a conser- 
vative. Now is a good time for 
them to learn the difference. 
The attacks on the Capitol 
building in D.C. have all of 
America, and indeed, most of 
the world, speaking. 
The bleeding heart liber- 
als are the ones who are say- 
ing things like this: “You 
know, maybe these rioters that 
stormed the Capitol build- 
ing are victims of President 
Trump’s lies and manipulation 
— maybe we should give them 
a Shadow of a doubt and some 


leniency, because they have 
been misled by the president, 
internet conspiracy theories, 
and false news. 

“Perhaps they are not re- 
ally domestic terrorists, but just 
good people who trusted the 
president wholeheartedly — by 
all rights, a thing any American 
should be able to do in ordi- 
nary times — and they are re- 
ally victims. 

“Perhaps what they really 
need are not prison sentences, 
but the mental health support 
and victim services to under- 
stand what happened to them 
and how they were taken advan- 
tage of. 

“Many of them were influ- 
enced by well-perpetuated 1n- 
ternet conspiracy theories and 
false news and were completely 
manipulated and controlled by 
the creators of these false sto- 
ries as well as following the 


instructions of the president of 
the United States. 

“While the harm done during 
the rioting cannot be overlooked 
and the lives lost cannot be ig- 
nored, it is important to con- 
sider how these fellow citizens 
— Americans who were abso- 
lutely sure they were doing their 
patriotic duty — were so ma- 
nipulated by others. We have to 
be careful not to victim-blame, 
and in many ways, the rioters 
are also victims.” 

I think many conservatives 
will find that there are actually 
way fewer bleeding-heart liber- 
als than they actually thought 
there were if they pay careful 
attention to the conversations in 
their community surrounding 
the Capitol building riots. 

Jules D. O’Guin 
Springfield 
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Kudos for safety 
report, but it 
needs a better 
summary 


t over 200 pages, the 

“Final Report on the 
Community Safety Review 
Process” for Brattleboro is now 
out and it is massive to get one’s 
arms and thoughts around. 
I have not read it all by any 
means, though I have read some 
sections in detail. 

I did (via Zoom) sit in on 
the Jan. 5 Selectboard meet- 
ing where co-coordinators Shea 
Witzberger and Emily Megas- 
Russell presented the report 
for two hours, which was fol- 
lowed by another hour of initial 
discussion. 

The Selectboard will be tak- 
ing this report up again one or 
more times during the rest of 
January. Some of what goes into 
the warning for March’s town 
meeting will likely depend on 
those discussions. 

I found listening to Shea and 
Emily explain the report to be 
more helpful than reading the 
report itself. Despite the wealth 
of information across many 
subject areas (police, Dept. of 
Children and Families, men- 
tal health supports, racism, bias 
against queer and trans people, 
community supports), the two 
are smart enough to keep re- 
peating key themes until we 
get it. 

I found reading the report 
much more daunting, and also 
more confusing. The project 
needed to be done by December 
31, and the effort could have 
used one more good edit. More 
importantly, some of the lan- 
guage used — particularly in 
the mental health field — I 
found unfamiliar, and so I didn’t 
get it so well. 

Most problematically, I don’t 
think the executive summary 
did a good job of summariz- 
ing. It does not even try to sum- 
marize the recommendations, 
which span 16 pages in the body 
of the report. I don’t think the 
average Town Meeting mem- 
ber will be reading the whole 
report. I do think the average 
Town Meeting member needs 
to (and wants to) understand 
the key recommendations. 

My number one recommen- 
dation at this point is that Shea 
and Emily produce an improved 
summary. One that’s five pages? 

Such a new section would, 

I think, be helpful to the 
Selectboard in their delibera- 
tions, though I’m guessing all 
five of them will read the entire 
report and will have more op- 
portunity to query. 

Maybe more importantly, 
such a new summary would 
be helpful for Town Meeting 
members. It’s very probable 
some important votes will de- 
pend on clear understanding of 
the safety report. 

Regardless, I will keep tuning 
in. This is an awfully important 
report that the committee and 
Shea and Emily put together, 
with an awful lot of tough 
stuff in it. Kudos, because they 
pulled off an enormous job. 

Michael Bosworth 
Brattleboro 


CSRC member 
supports 

report and its 
recommendations 


[ *m writing as a member 

of the Community Safety 
Review Committee that worked 
to create a report and recom- 
mendations recently shared 
with the Selectboard. 

I found my work on this com- 
mittee to be both collaborative 
and committed to uplifting the 
voices of people in our commu- 
nity who experience the most 
harm from the current way our 
systems operate. 

The incredible work that fa- 
cilitators Emily Megas-Russell 
and Shea Witzberger put into 
this process is a gift to our com- 
munity. The facilitators were 
open and willing to hear feed- 
back from the committee. 

I was surprised to hear differ- 
ently from committee member 
Kelsey Rice. 

In contrast to Kelsey’s com- 
mentary, I support the report’s 
recommendations to freeze 
the training budget for the po- 
lice department. Before more 
money can be spent on training, 
the department must acknowl- 
edge and reckon with the harm 
that has been caused and take a 
deep look at the legacy of sys- 
temic racism and how it plays 
out in biased policing. Until 
then, more training won’t be 
effective. 

There are many valuable in- 
sights that this report lifts up. 
As a white, cisgender, queer 
person with class privilege, I see 
this section standing out as im- 
portant to center: 

“Those most impacted by po- 
licing” 1s not synonymous with 
“those who commit crimes.” It 
was acknowledged by the police 


department itself and almost all 
social support workers we spoke 
with that folks hving in poverty 
and homelessness are the com- 
munities that the police have the 
most daily contact with. BIPOC 
people who shared their expe- 
riences spoke to frequent police 
interactions for noncriminal ac- 
tivity that involved racial bias 
andlor profiling. People expert- 
encing mental health crises are 
continuously harmed by stig- 
matized myths and labeled as 
“unpredictable” or “violent,” 
including in training utilized by 
the police, despite data and clear 
evidence that they are more likely 
to be victims of violence (includ- 
ing violence from providers) than 
perpetrators.” 

Ideally, I would’ve liked to 
see even more budgetary 1m- 
pact for our police department; 
if this small step is ignored, it’s 
sending a message to our com- 
munity that we’re not ready to 
listen to the impacted voices 
highlighted in this report. 

We asked a lot of our com- 
munity members to share 
their deeply personal experi- 
ences with us. The best way 
to show that we’re listening to 
these voices is to implement the 
recommendations in the re- 
port according to the proposed 
timeline. 

Laura Stamas 
Brattleboro 


Thanks for 
reporting 
on antifa 
E: “Antifa in Brattleboro?” 
[News, Jan. 6]: 

Congratulations on your re- 
porting on antifa and white su- 
premacy in southern Vermont. I 
appreciate the difficulty of re- 
porting from sources that must 
remain anonymous. You cou- 
rageously did not let that stop 
you, and you brought our com- 
munity very important infor- 
mation. And you handled the 
delicate matter of the doxxed 
white supremacist well. 

It would have been easier, I 
am sure, to just not deal with 
this, but you chose to inform us 
of all you knew and to tell us 
honestly what you do not know. 
I am very appreciative, and am 
sending in an additional contri- 
bution to keep The Commons 
strong. 

Your accompanying article on 
domestic terror was prescient, 
appearing on the day the white 
supremacist mob stormed the 
Capitol! 

Bert Picard 
South Newfane 


Can we learn 
from Germany’s 
history? 

felt for Joe Biden when refer- 

ring to the attempted coup 
and he said, “This is not who 
we are.” The newly elected 
president was trying to offer a 
stunned majority of Americans 
some false hope of normality. 

But, this dark side, this de- 
structive fascistic impulse, has 
always been with us. Of course 
it’s who we are. 

The historical evils of the 
past that now define our politi- 
cal present in the form of se- 
dition and treason we saw in 
the fascist mob that attacked 
Congress. A fascist mob sits in 
Congress as well. And we saw 
the combined forces of criminal 
thuggish fascism and the more- 
genteel fascist Republicans in 
Congress trying to overturn an 
election. 

This is fascism. 

The brownshirt thug- 
gish fascist political theat- 
rics by the anti-democratic 
Republicans have left an indel- 
ible stain on our political civic 
life and cleared a path for more 
barbarism. 

A nation committed to the 
well-being of its citizens has 
built healthy foundations for 
democracy. Health care for all 
and reducing income inequality 
can reduce the desperation and 
fear that’s so easily exploited by 
demagogues. The toxic envi- 
ronment of misinformation has 
become the sea we swim in. 

If one endorses fascism and 
fascist methods, one is a fas- 
cist. If one opposes fascism and 
the violence, coercion, and dis- 
tortion behind fascist methods, 
one can be called an anti-fascist. 
There should no controversy if 
one calls oneself an anti-fascist, 
unless of course, we are liv- 
ing in a fascist nation. It’s too 
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Brattleboro Time Trade exchanges 
Time Credits, a community 
currency that anyone can earn by 
using their time, resources, skills 
or energy to help others. 


802-246-1199 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


obvious to point out. 

MacLean Gander’s report- 
ing on antifa was timely, pub- 
lished on Jan. 6, 2020, the very 
same day of an American fascist 
putsch that failed. 

The word “antifa” 1s a com- 
posite of the prefix “anti,” 
meaning “against,” and the 
word “fascism.” The anti-fas- 
cist movement in Germany in 
the 1930s — Antifaschistische 
Aktion — was a chaotic coali- 
tion of democrats, socialists, 
communists, and others. 

One parallel with 1930s 
Germany is the money pour- 
ing in from right-wing founda- 
tions and corporatists to fascist 
groups and propagandists. The 
coalition of center-left parties in 
Germany were rudderless and 
clueless, and they were quickly 
eliminated. 

We all know what hap- 
pened: Scapegoating and 
eliminationism. A cult of per- 
sonality. A cult of hypermas- 
culinity, violence, murder, and 
dispossession. 

To understand fascism and 
how a society succumbs to the 
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Across 
1. Harbor town 
5. Hobbit territory 
. Macho role 
. Put some English on 
. Sunburn balm 
. Surgical beam 
. Hirsch of “Milk” 
. Current carrer 
. Some of Jack Sparrow's 
paler men walk about? 
. With reluctance 
. Early 007 foe 
. Put your foot down 
. Pet chow brand 
. Feverish chill 
. Hawk 


thrown out? 

. Top roster 

. Shed item 

. Wyoming peaks 

. Hoppy beer letters 

. Hollywood's Lupino 

. Mall units 

. Track circuits 

. Symbol on a staff 

. Satellite perturbs an 
ingenue? 

. Like autumn apples 

. Plastering strip 

. More, to minimalists 

. Sibilant “Hey!” 

. Show great feeling 

. Allude to 

. Puts away 

. Jacob’s twin 

. Trees with pods 

. Most agile of pixies 
endure? 

. “High Voltage” band 

. Letter after theta 

. Cheesy melodrama 

. Biol. or chem. 

. Court as a beau 

. Mean 

. Expert 

. Kin of a croc 

. Surreal stones by a 
portraitist? 

. Leaf part 

. What we have 

. Russell or Redbone 

. Pizza piece 

. Thomas __ Edison 

. Merry-go-round 

. Italian love story directed 
by James? 

. Arabian sultanate 

. Public esteem 

. Star in Cygnus 

. Croft of raids 

. Diplomacy 

. Track great Jesse 

. Nobel, by birth 

. Tuber with eyes 


Down 
1. “__’s Got a Brand New 
Bag” 
. Norwegian king __ V 
. MLB all-time hit leader 
. Sets of 4 


. Toughest sets of comments 


mind-numbing reductions, one 
needs to see the fascist impulse 
as an evil in every society and 
study it from that perspective. 
The question becomes: Can 
we learn from history, or are we 
going to be left left rudderless 
and clueless? 
Steve Belczak 
Putney 


Rememberin 
fudge Ethel R. 
rosnahan 


am very sorry to learn of the 

death of the Honorable Ethel 
R. Brosnahan. Judge Brosnahan 
was a strong advocate for the 
citizens of Windham County. 
She was also a longtime men- 
tor to me and other Windham 
County justice workers. 

I first met Judge Brosnahan 
when she was a Windham 
County deputy sheriff in charge 
of jurors in Windham District 
Court. Petite and powerful, she 


the jurors, protecting them 
from unreasonable demands of 
the lawyers, making sure they 
had enough time for breaks, 
guarding their parking spaces, 
and asking for better coffee in 
the juror room. Once she was 
elected side judge, she made 
sure it was there. 

Judge Brosnahan was the first 
woman to sit on the Windham 
County bench, and she was very 
proud of that fact. After she 
was elected a side judge, she 
continued to support me and 
other young women lawyers in 
orienting us to “the system.” 

She countered the gibes and 
rudeness that we, and I’m sure 
she, received from some of the 
“good ol’ boys” at court. In 
1990, the Vermont Judiciary 
formed a task force to investi- 
gate gender bias in the Vermont 
legal system. 

Certain people were unhappy 
with the testimony that some 
lawyers submitted to the task 


BS 


those responsible a piece of her 
mind. 

Judge Brosnahan was a 
Democratic Party leader 
and justice of the peace in 
Brattleboro for years; she con- 
tinually urged women to run for 
local office and mentored them 
when they did. 

She took great pride and 
joy in refurbishing and main- 
taining the historic Newfane 
Courthouse, purported to be 
the most beautiful in the na- 
tion. She was very careful to 
make sure the structural repairs 
and decorations were up to the 
highest historic preservation 
standards. It pained her that all 
of the historic portraits were of 
old white men, so she was really 
pleased when the photographs 
of the first female judges were 
finally hung there. 

I shall always remember and 
honor the memory and legacy 
of my mentor and friend, the 
Honorable Ethel R. Brosnahan. 



















































































































































































































































































cut an impressive figureinher — force and put unflattering pic- Jean Kiewel 
perfect uniform and beautifully tures of them in the Newfane Brattleboro 
coiffed hair. courthouse. Judge Brosnahan 
She was very solicitous of had them removed and gave 
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Be. Where to yous S|E/GIA[L RI IiClE|A|N|D/S|H{[ TINIE 
63. Spain, to its own TIRIA/I[LIE|RIPIGlA P/E/|sfijalRiR{t{vielp 
64. Put a ding in TIU/FE[T/S/|S|K|I|[N/IN/E[D PIALY|I[N 
65. Wrap for Dracula Pe ee EN OERe faleErl as 
66. Old Roman road Nha Ee WE Se J AW | AK. EP Re) Co hE eSiies 
67. Disney theme park A R/O'N Ta Pez A|G|E(N/T|S 
68. Passion TIU/LIA|IN/E|H| 1|/G/H|W/A|Y foi s/Pi[RIAlY|O[N 
69. _ Park, Colorado SIN|A|C/|K/O|N LIE|A/H LII|MlE 
70. 100 clams E|D/U/C|\E/S S|U/|L|K Z/E/|B\|U C|O|P|Y 
71. Fencing strip Tio|R|TIEMM(|It/tTimii{|tTlBl/ols|s|TiloiNieEls 
72. Fancy neckwear S|E|A|N/S A GE N|A/|A/N ||MO H/E|RIE 
73. Rouses E|s|sl|o P|H| | GI/O|R/Eicl/1(N(/D/E[R 
14, Maxims 2020 Brendan Emmett Quigley 


. Morality play sinner 
. Murphy-Wilson film 
. Outdoor gear seller 

9. Boot a ball, say 

. Hideaway 

. Confirming word 

. Soybean paste 

. Three-part sandwich 
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€) Kendall “up to 5 gts Ee 
OIL CHANGE 
| PLUS FREE SAFETY DRIVING CHECK OVER 
INCLUDES 30 POINT COURTESY CHECK 
| ¢ Fluids * Belts * Hoses « Steering « Brakes 
¢ Lights & Much More Upon Request 


| 2392 most vehicles 


BRATTLEBORO TIRE 


802-254-5411 * 558 Putney Road, Brattleboro 


PUBLICATION OF THE CROSSWORD IS UNDERWRITTEN BY 


Brattleboro Tire 


558 Putney Rd., Brattleboro * 254-5411 


59% 


“up to 5 qts 


*($3.00 disposal fee) Most cars. Special diesel oil & filter extra. 
Call for appt. Offer ends 1/31/21. No other discounts apply. 


Courtesy cars or rides 


always available at no cost 


Giredice Claw 
WUT 


LOCALLY OWNED FOR OVER 41 YEARS 
WE DO TIRES AND 
ALL UNDER CAR SERVICE 


FREE 
CHARGING 
SYSTEM 
CHECK 


WINTER WEATHER IS HERE | 


WINTER TIRES 


t 


VT State Yellow Sticker #2 
IS DUE NOW 


Inspection 


BUY 3 GET 1 FREE | 


Tire shipments 
coming in daily! 
Valid through 1/31/21 


INTERSTATE 
BATTERIES 


SU 


Expires 1/31/21 
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Business and 
economy 


Brattleboro Development Credit 
Corporation: Succession Planning - 
Matching Buyers, Sellers (via Zoom): 
VT is known for high levels of entrepre- 
neurship. People ages 60 and older own 
nearly a third of private businesses in 
southeastern VT. Many lack a succession 
plan. If a business isn't ready for sale 
ora buyer is not identified and ready, 
succession can fail and result in stalled 
retirement plans or business closure. 
Preparation for ownership transition 
takes time and, often, expert assistance. 
> 10a.m.-12noon. Potential business 
buyers are invited to join this training 
event. Participants include Don Jamison 
from the VT Employee Ownership Center, 
Tammy Richards from Country Business 
Inc. (the region's top business brokers), 
Attorney David Dunn of Phillips, Dunn, 
Shriver & Carroll in Brattleboro. "What's 
really special about this program is it's 
the first time BDCC has set out to support 
both sides of the deal”. 

> Free, 

> Zoom. Contact info: brattle- 
borodevelopment.com, R.T. Brown: 
rtbrown@ brattleborodevelopment. 
com, 802-257-7731 x 221 Register: 
brattleborodevelopment.com. 
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latchis.com | 802.246.1500 


FRI-TUE, 1/15-1/19 


WONDER WOMAN 
(1984) PG-13 
2:40 PM SAT & SUN MATINEES 
6:40 PM NIGHTLY 


MONSTER 
HUNTER PG-13 
2:50 PM SAT & SUN MATINEES 
6:50 PM NIGHTLY 


NEWS OF THE 
WORLD PG-13 
3 PM SAT & SUN MATINEES 
7 PM NIGHTLY 
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Community building 


The Secret to Finding A Good 
Housemate (via Zoom): "This course 
helps folks have a road map for how 

to go about pursuing shared housing. 
Sometimes a new housemate works out 
great and sometimes it's a total disaster. 
So what's the secret to finding a good 
housemate? It's to Know Yourself. The 
most important step in the housemate 
selection process is taking the time to 
understand who you are and how you 
live at home. Do this part well, and you'll 
reap all the benefits of a good shared 
home!" 

> 1p.m. (ET) Jan 14, 21, 28 and Febru- 
ary 4. With Annamarie Pluhar. Visit www. 
sharinghousing.com/discovering-shared- 
housing-housemates-home-mates/?awt_ 
a=8LgW&awt_l=DRJzG&awt_m= 
dWyOPHmnp4aAgW. 

> Through Thursday, February 4. 

> "Pay from your heart" pricing. 

> Zoom. 
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Community meals 


MARLBORO Marlboro Community 
Food Share: Fill a grocery bag with 
non-perishables and fresh local produce. 
No registration or eligibility needed. 
This weekly opportunity is available to 
anyone who could use an extra bag of 
groceries or knows someone who does. 
Food will be set up in the entry-way to 
the Center. For proper social distancing, 
enter one person at a time. Bring a gro- 
cery bag or use ours. Masks required. 

P 4:30-5:30 p.m. in the entry-way 

on Thursdays. Deliveries will be made 
through Marlboro Cares for those 
needing assistance (call 802-258-3030 
in advance). Non-perishable food dona- 
tions should be left at the donation box 
at the Marlboro Post Office. Gardeners 
and farmers are welcome to donate 
produce. Wear masks and wash hands 
when harvesting and handling food. 
Fresh produce can be dropped off at the 
Community Center on Thurs. between 1 
and 4 p.m. Leftover produce will be taken 
to FoodWorks the next morning. 

> Free. 

> Marlboro Community Cen- 

ter, 524 South Rd. Information: 
laurenolitskiposter@gmail.com. 


GUILFORD Guilford Cares Food 
Pantry: Guilford Cares Food Pantry con- 
tinues to operate during the COVID-19 
pandemic. They are well stocked with 
the staples you need for your family and 
are following viral guidelines to limit risk. 
Anyone in need of supplemental food for 
themselves or their families is welcome. 
> 5-6p.m. on Thursdays, Remain 

in your car. A volunteer will give you a 
"shopping list" (fresh produce, staples, 
meat, dairy) for you to mark items 

you would like (bring a pen). Another 
volunteer will fill a bag (bring one) and 
bring it to porch where you will pick it up. 
Questions, concerns, donate groceries/ 
monetary gifts, call Pat Haine: 802-257- 
0626. If you cannot come due to illness/ 
high risk, call Pat to arrange for food 
delivery by a volunteer. 

> Broad Brook Community Center, 
3940 Guilford Center Rd. Information: 
More questions/info: 802-579-1350, 
guilfordcaresvt@gmail.com. 


Visual arts 
and shows 


"Linking Us Fondly: Hairwork in 

19th Century America" (Zoom and 
Facebook Live): Helen Sheumaker, 
author of "Love Entwined: The Curious 
History of Hairwork in America," speaks 
in connection with the exhibit "Rachel 
Portesi: Hair Portraits." In 19th century 
America, locks of hair were often woven 





ve 











into mementos/jewelry. This is the first 
book-length examination of the practice 
- one of the inspirations for Portesi's 
tintype photographs of women with their 
hair pinned to walls and other surfaces in 
elaborate designs. 

> 7p.m.Arecording will be made 
available afterwards. Offered by the 
Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. 

> Free, 

> Webinar. Information: Register: 
us02web.zoom.us/webinar/register/ 
WN_K8RXAPFnSiOn77UcH6lwrg. 


BRATTLEBORO "Precarious Shelters: 
Houses that Hold Us" (Jackie Abrams) 
and "Deportees: A Tribute" (Erika 
Radich): Abrams’ ongoing project is de- 
signed to raise awareness of the extreme 
range of homes/shelters worldwide and 
in our own communities. It speaks to 
connections between race, class, gender, 
poverty, and asks us to recognize the 
need for mutual learning, support, social 
change. Radich offers 28 monotype col- 
lages addressing social justice, equality, 
human dignity. "In 1948, 28 Mexican 
farmworkers died in a plane crash in 
California. This may become ‘personal’ 
to each viewer." 

> Exhibits available for viewing in 
person and online: https://mitchellgid- 
dingsfinearts.com/current-exhibits. 

> Through Sunday, February 21. 

> Free. 

> Mitchell-Giddings Fine Arts, 183 

Main St. Information: 802-251-8290; 
mitchellgiddingsfinearts.com. 


Ideas and education 


BrattleMasters (Toastmasters) Meet- 
ing - Learn Speaking Skills (via Zoom): 
The speakers will be Carolyn Handy and 
Lisa Sieverts. Theme: "The Big Chill." 
Each speech is assigned an evaluator to 
give feedback on how well the speakers 
fulfilled their project criteria. Emcee is 
Drew Adam. 

> 6-7:30 p.m. The public is encouraged 
to attend. 

> Free for visitors. 

> Zoom. Information: 603-762-0235, 
lisa@lisasieverts.com. Link available at 
brattleboro.toastmastersclubs.org. 


Film and video 


"Qualities of Mercy" (via YouTube) 

- World Premiere Documentary 
(Online): Peter Gould: "In 2020, our VT 
youth camp took on actors from India. 
We tackled the problematic Shakespeare 
play, "Merchant of Venice," and used the 
text to confront prejudice, violence, and 
hate speech. We dealt with the pandemic 
lockdown, responded to the Black Lives 
Matter movement, and put on a play. 
From 8,000 miles apart, we recorded our 
discussions and rehearsals, our discom- 
fort and our laughter, on our laptops and 
phones." 

> 1/14:7 p.m. Also, on 1/28 at 7 p.m., 
campers Gouri Bhuyan from Mumbai, Au- 
drey Grant from VT, and Funnery veteran/ 
VT Humanities Literacy Officer Jonny 
Flood will host a panel discussion about 
the film - a National Endowment for 

the Humanities "Night of Ideas" event. 
Audience participation encouraged: The 
Zoom invitation and registration for this 
free event is on the VT Humanities web- 
site: www.vermonthumanities.org. 

> Free. 

> Online. Information: Link for 1/14: 
youtube.com/watch?v=hoeU9jx5BOo&f 
eature=youtu. be. 


Hearing is Health Care. 


Hearing loss may seem manageable, 
but studies have shown 
long term consequences to 
mental and physical health. 


Dont wait - 


see a Doctor of Audiology. 


WE ARE OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


Casey Milkey AuD, Alexandra Tully AuD « Sarah Moore AuD, Kimberly Messer LHAD 


BrattleboroHearing.com 


130 Austine Dr, Suite 210, Brattleboro, VT « 802-254-3922 » Open M-F 9am-12pm; 1pm-4pm 
217G Old Homestead Hwy, Swanzey, NH « 603-354-3325 « Open M-Th 9am-12pm; 1pm-4pm 


When you buy a bag of Cozy Soup* 


the Co-op will donate 


SUSU commUNITY Farm is a Black and 


Indigenous stewarded farm in Southern Vermont offering life affirming 
spaces for Black and Indigenous people of color to thrive. 


Great Foodworks Donation Gift Idea! 
And, our soup bag is compostable! 
Just remove the stickers and metal tie before recycling. 


qnstagram. facebook 


While 
, Supplies 


Open 7 Days « 2 Main Street, Brattleboro 





BrattleboroFoodCoop.coop ¢ 802-257-0236 
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ENERGY 


A Welcome Gift for You 


Sign up with Sandri 


GET A $100 
ACCOUNT CREDIT 


Fuel Oil, Kerosene, or Propane Delivery 


CALL (800) 628-1900 


Conditions apply. 


SANDRI.COM - (800) 628-1900 Ej 
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Performing arts 


"From Paradise to Hell on Earth" 
Episode #3 of SOLOs (Video Premier): 
Stewart McDermet, "Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy" excerpts; Annie Landenberger & 
Thomas Ely, excerpts from Mark Twain's 
"Diaries of Adam & Eve"; Dan Lloyd, 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, "Is this a dagger 
| see before me" monologue; T. Breeze 
VerDant performs his song "Legacy"; 
John Moran performs Lincoln's "Get- 
tysburg Address." Online "After-Party" 
follows with cast, directors, and the 
videographer. Presented by The Rock 
River Players 

> 7:30 p.m. on BCTV and on YouTube. 
> Free, 

> Online. Information: Links :info@ 
hookerdunham.org, hookerdunham.org. 























Visual arts 
and shows 


BELLOWS FALLS "Painting Canal 
Street" - A special feature in the "Art 
for All" Seasonal Group Show (Live 
Online on Facebook): Watercolor paint- 
ings by Jean Cannon and oil paintings 
by Nancy Fitz-Rapalje with a common 
subject: views of Canal Street and of the 
Canal, in Bellows Falls. Celebrate with 
the artists and share in their process and 
experience while exploring a collection of 
amazing artwork. In this online live tour, 
the artists are on camera to speak about 
their artwork and answer your questions. 
> 1/15 at 6p.m.: 3rd Friday - Virtual 
Gallery Event. Visit Canal Street Art Gal- 
lery's Online Viewing Rooms - interactive 
format always open. Explore in person 
any Wed. to Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m., two 

at a time. 

> Through Saturday, January 23. 

> Canal Street Art Gallery, 23 

Canal St. Information: 802-289-0104, 
canalstreetartgallery.com. 











































SATURDAY 


Northern Harmony (Online): Selection 
of music from various countries and vo- 
cal styles include: 15th and 16th century 
Spanish renaissance works; traditional 
songs from Bulgaria, Bosnia, Georgia, 
and Corsica; an English carol and a West 
Gallery anthem; contemporary and 
traditional American shape-note songs. 
Georgia's ancient 3-part harmony singing 
tradition features harmonies unlike 
anything in Western music. 

> Northern Harmony is the highest 
level performing group under the um- 
brella of the world music organization 
Village Harmony, which sponsors singing 
camps and workshops in New England 
and many parts of the world. 

> Through Sunday, January 31. 

P $12 plus handling fees. 

> Online. Questions: 802-426-3210, 
www.villageharmony.org, villagehar- 
mony@gmail.com. Sign up: etix.com/ 
ticket/p/6338435/northern-harmony- 
live-from-chandler-randolph-chandler- 
center-for-the-arts. 


Well-being 


"Food Choices: Fat Facts: (via Zoom): 
Today's class focuses on making healthy 
fat choices and how to minimize the 
unhealthy fats. Discover why some foods 
contain less healthy fats today than they 
did in the past. 

> 1-3:30 p.m. Robin Matathias teaches 
this series exploring the connection be- 
tween our food choices, food production 
systems, their impacts on both human 
and environmental health. Learn how to 
make decisions about what to eat, how 
this simple daily act can have profound 
outcomes, which food choices can lead to 
optimal human health while having the 
least environmental impact. Zoom link 
sent out a few days prior to each class. 
Food Choices classes continue 1/23, 
1/30, 2/6. 

> Free, 

> Zoom. Information: Register: 
802-246-2821 or shareholders@ 
brattleborofoodcoop.coop. 


Community building 


Community Conversations with 
Representative Emilie Kornheiser (via 
Zoom): "I'll share priorities for the new 
year and listen to yours. We'll discuss 
what matters for our community and 

the type of government that will best 
represent you and your needs. Open con- 
versation format - come for the full hour 
or stop by for a few minutes to share a 
particular concern or question." 

> 10a.m. This is Kornheiser's first Com- 
munity Conversation of 2021. 

> Zoom. Register in advance. 

Then you will receive a confirma- 
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tion email containing information 
about joining the meeting: us0O2web. 
zoom.us/meeting/register/tZEtce- 

grD4rGNxo9FEE3R8zKpRSj_qBTz03. 


Ideas and education 


Project Planning for Writers & Artists 
(via Zoom or Facebook): Project plan- 
ning often seems daunting. Topics cov- 
ered in this workshop include: Plotting 
the Project: Where to start when there is 
so much? How do you "test" the writing 
or artistic projects you need to prioritize? 
Nuts and Bolts of the Plan: Tools for 
getting the job done and alternatives. 
Executing the Plan as Life is Happening. 
Led by Shanta Lee Gander. 

> 2p.m. 

» Free. Suggested donation to The 
Commons/Vermont Independent Media: 
commonsnews.networkforgood.com. 

> Zoom. Information: Zoom link: 
us02web.zoom.us/meeting/register/ 
tZYsfuqppjsuH9S104Pn474d90FwDj 
MzKguh. 








SUNDAY 












Community building 


Voices of Real Organic (Virtual): Every 
Sunday in January, you can get tickets 
for a virtual series of talks/panels with 
over 50 prominent organic farmers, 
scientists, climate activists. 

> Through Sunday, January 31. 

> Online. Information: 
realorganicsymposium.org. 


Windham World Affairs Council - 
"Intersectionality of Gender-Based 
Violence (via Zoom): Willow O'Feral 
(Haptic Pictures), Aida Qualate (Justice 
and Dignity for the Women of Sahel), 
Patricia Pedroza Gonzalez (Keene State 
College), Mei-Ling Ellerman (Brandeis 
University), and an advocate of the 
Women's Freedom Center join us for a 
panel discussion about these issues in 
the intersectionality of gender-based 
violence and the intersectional manifes- 
tations in the context of Covid 19. 

P 4-5:30 p.m. Examined through 
multiple lenses - race, ethnicity, refugee, 
LGBTQ, religion, rurality/urbanity. 
Panelists share their stories, perspec- 
tives, experiences. More information 
on the panelists: https://mail.google. 
com/mail/u/1/#inbox/FMfcgxwKkRF- 
zLjtldZfqCzGqwfSMJgKl. 

> Free, 

> Zoom. After registering in 

advance, you will receive a confirma- 
tion email with information about 
Joining the webinar: usO2web. 
zoom.us/webinar/register/WN_ 
bhVmY1XTSZSR_2zMDDIShQ. 


Ideas and education 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Remem- 
brance with Tim Wise (Livestream): 
Tim Wise is among the most prominent 
anti-racist writers and educators in the 
U.S. He's spent the past 25 years speak- 
ing to audiences in all 50 states, on over 
1,500 college and high school campuses, 
at hundreds of professional and aca- 
demic conferences, and to community 
groups across the country. 

> 3>.m. Offered by Vermont Humani- 
ties Digital Channels. 

> Livestream. Information: 
c.themediacdn.com/embed/ 
media/WvsdyS/EfXerlXsmIx/ 
dE9wZgs2P2\_5?preview=1. 
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Community building 


BRATTLEBORO Celebrating Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Day at the 
Brattleboro Food Co-op: "For the last 
four years, the BFC has welcomed orga- 
nizations from our community into the 
store on Martin Luther King Jr. Day. This 
year, instead, we're dedicating all our 
social media presence to MLK Day for the 
entire week. We're featuring one of seven 
organizations each day with a short video 
and other informative posts." 

> "We hope you'll tune in, donate some 
money, and perhaps some time, too - our 
Commitment to Community program 
allows our Shareholders to receive work 
credit towards their Working Share- 
holder discount through volunteering at 
community organizations." 

> Through Sunday, January 24. 

> Brattleboro Food Co-op, 2 Main 

St. Check out these wonderful, local 
non-profits all week on our social media 
handles: @BrattleboroFoodCoop on 
Facebook and Instagram. 


t membersi1cu.com 
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TUESDAY 


Ceremonies and 
memoriams 


Memorial Event to Remember and 
Honor Lives Lost to COVID-19: Presi- 
dent-elect Biden leads a memorial today 
to remember and honor lives lost to 
COVID-19, with church-bells ringing and 
light shows across the country. He invites 
towns nationwide to join/hold their own 
memorials. These may be public candle 
light vigils, but in Guilford we encourage 
our neighbors to pause and reflect safely 
at home or wherever they are, with or 
without a candle. If churches wish to toll 
their bells, that would be appropriate. 

> 5:30 p.m. "We the People have much 
to mourn. In so doing, let's hold in our 
hearts our fervent hope for health, 
safety, peace, justice, and all the better 
angels of our nature, aware that we are 
standing together as a community and a 
nation." - Andy Burrows (Guilford, VT). 

> Memoriam. 


Well-being 


"Spiritual Discovery - How You Can 
Better the World" (Online): Presented 
by Tom McElroy, practitioner of Christian 
Science healing. The talk will focus on 
universal healing precepts found in the 
Holy Bible, especially in Christ Jesus’ 

life and teachings, and show how they 
are available for anyone to understand/ 
experience through the lens of Christian 
Science. "Spiritual discovery reveals 
what is substantial, lasting, powerful - 
and this leads to healing." 

> 7:30p.m. 

> Online. Information: csbrattleboro. 
org/lecture. 
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Arts and crafts 


Expressing Yourself Through Collage 
(via Zoom): Esther Fishman discusses 
her process of collecting random items 

- such as birchbark, corn husks, bits of 
textural paper - to utilize in her composi- 
tions. She'll also demonstrate the stages 
of production. If you ever wanted to try 
your hand at collage, now you can. 

> 3-4 p.m. Hosted by Neighborhood 
Connections. 

> Free. 

> Zoom. Click on link below for more 
info and for Zoom link: mail.google.com/ 
mail/u/1/#inbox/FMfcgxwKkRChRCNXG 
MJBVvSLTSXRLfld. 


Visual arts 
and shows 


"A Conversation with Lois Dodd" 
(Zoom and Facebook Live): One of 
America's most admired living artists, 
Lois Dodd joins artist Eric Aho ina 
conversation about her life and work. 
This event is presented in connection 
with the exhibit "Figuration Never Died: 
New York Painterly Painting, 1950-1970," 
featuring the work of Dodd and nine 

of her contemporaries. Dodd is known 
for her deceptively casual landscapes, 
figure studies, floral studies, interior and 
exterior scenes. 

> 7 p.m. Offered by the Brattleboro 
Museum & Art Center. 

> Free. 

> Online. Information: Register: 
usO02web.zoom.us/webinar/register/ 
WN_eeR1HlyGTR-gHW3qagNrww. 
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Ideas and education 


WILMINGTON Winter Book Study 
with The Women's Freedom Center 
(via Zoom): Coming on the heels of the 
local Community Safety Review, we will 
read the 2020 book "Prison by Any Other 
Name" by Victoria Law and Maya Schen- 
war. The purpose of the book study is to 
analyze the very systems we work within 
- and how to do better. 

> 6-7:30 p.m. on Tuesdays. 

> Through Tuesday, February 16. 

> Free, 

> Zoar Adventure Center, 36 W. Main 
St. Information: Sign up: 802-257-7364 or 
advocates@womensfreedomcenter.net. 

























































































WEDNESDAY 
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The written word 


Talk About Books - "Animal Dreams" 
by Barbara Kingsolver (via Zoom): "Ani- 
mal Dreams" is a suspenseful love story 
set in Arizona. It incorporates themes 

of relationships, commitment, Native 
American culture, and the environment. 
> 6:30 p.m. (3rd Wednesday of every 
month). 

> Zoom. Information: Call 
802-257-4603 or email staff@ 
guilfordfreelibraryvt.org to request 
your copy and an invitation to the Zoom 
discussion. 


Community building 


"Getting New Farmers on the Land: 
How Vermont Land Trust Approaches 
the Challenge of Affordability" 
(Online): Join our discussion about farm 
affordability, changes in the farming 
industry, land ownership in Vermont, and 
how VLT is responding. Hosted by Maggie 
Donin, Vermont Land Trust's Farmland 
Access Program Director. 

> 12noon-1p.m. 

> Free, 

> Webinar. Information: Register: vit. 
org/event/affordable-farmland-event. 


To submit ‘your 
event: calendar@ 
commonsnews.org 


Deadline: 
5 p.m. Friday 


Visit 
commonsnews.org 
for more listings 
with more details 








